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Do You Look For It? 


HEN you buy silver don’t you look for 


_the “Sterling” mark? 


If it’s there you feel that you have some- 


thing substantial—“ solid,” as they say. 


That is the force of reputation. 


That is the function of a good trade- 


mark,—a trade-mark of good goods. 


In a case of “Sterling” there is focused 


the influence of over a thousand years. 


The name is really a contraction of 
“Easterling” or “Easterlings.” The “Easter- 


lings” were workers in silver, living in Ger- 











ALLAN C. HOFFMAN, 
Advertising Director, 
LESLIE-JUDGE COMPANY, 225 Fifth Ave., New York. 
I will give you a list of advertised goods used daily in my home. You 
are to supply a blank form and send me a picture suitable for framing. 
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many,—east of Britain,—hence “ Easterlings.” 


When Richard the First came to Britain’s 
throne, he felt the need of these workers in 
silver, to perfect his coinage and give ex- 
cellence to silver craft generally. So, he sent 


for them. 


There on the new soil, those men of the 
East, carried forward the reputation they had 
earned at home. The standard they set is a 
standard today. Our laws make it a crime 
for anyone to use that mark on other than 


“solid” silver. 


So the good men do does live after them. 
betta J 


Picture Offer 


An attractive picture, suitable for framing, will 
be sent, postage paid, to each person who furnishes 
the information called for in the coupon. 
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The next issue of LesLir’s WerkLy will be of special interest at this 
time, when the vacation spirit is beginning to stir within us. The articles 
and the illustrations will appeal strongly to those looking forward to the 
days of summer recreation. The features will include the following: 


PLEASANT VACATION DAYS IN HOLLAND, by Mrs. C. R. Miller, 
describing the attractions of the rural sections of that quaint and famous 
country. 

THE LURES THAT CATCH ELUSIVE FISH, by Emlyn L. Gill, which 
will delight every disciple of Izaak Walton and will attract every other 
reader. 

A SHOP-GIRL’S VACATION, by Ethel! Lloyd Patterson, relating how a 
number of young women who work for their own living had a novel, enjoy- 
able and profitable experience on an abandoned farm. 

A BIT OF COUNTRY ON A CITY HOUSE TOP, by Beatrice Griswold, 
which tells how to make a delightful garden on a city roof almost equal to 
an attractive natural nook. 


THE ROSE FESTIVAL IN PORTLAND, ORE., 
famous pageant in the Pacific Northwest. 
SHACKS, SHANTIES AND SHELTERS, by Dan Beard, specifying vari- 


ous sorts of improvised shelters which can be constructed by those who 
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Name enjoy camping out. 
\ddress Other noteworthy articles in the number are FIGHTING THE FRIGHT- 
FUL TRAFFIC IN WHITE SLAVES, by Clifford G. Roe, and THE MIGHTY 
_. CONVENTION FIGHT, by Robert D. Hein! 
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this interesting lit- 
tle book about a 


good, clean sport. 


Outdoor target practice is 
growing in favor at country clubs 
and summer resorts. 

It is the ideal relaxation for 
busy people — develops _ poise, 
steadies nerves. 

Besides it teaches one how to 
handle firearms—a good thing for 
both men and women to know. 

The booklet is well worth 
reading and well illustrated. Send 
your name only. 


Smith & Wesson 


464 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. 
For 56 years makers of the 
world’s foremost revolvers. 
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ss 61,000 Miles of Receipts 


issued in 1911 by Receipt- 
printing National Cash Registers. 


If placed end to end they would reach 
two and one-fourth times around the world. 


These receipts are protecting and increas- 
ing the profits of merchants in every part 
of the world. They are used in the store 
farthest North, the store farthest South; 
even on ships and dining cars. 


They are protecting clerks against 
temptation, children and servants against 
suspicion, and customers against argu- 
ments, disputes and loss of time. They 
do so much and cost so little. 


They are used in over 212 different 
lines of business. 


Write today for our booklet “‘Get a Receipt.” 


Investigation will cost you nothing 


The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 
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Rey. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, 
oldest woman suffiage leader in the 


United States. parade 
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Miss Josephine Beiderhase, grand Rev. Anna Howard Shaw, president Mrs. O. H. 
marshal, signalling the start of the 
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The head of the parade entering the Madison Square seciion of Fifth Avenue. 


The mammoth banner of the suffragists, carried by young women, and reaching from one side of 
the marching way to the other. 
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Belmont, the wealthy 
of the National Woman Suffrage society woman who is devoted to 


One of the thousands of pretty young 
women who marched in the pictur- 


suffrage. esque procession 











The crowd was typical of the throngs which lined the way throughout the march, 





PHOTOS BROWN BROS 
Passing the great new library near Forty-second street. Every vantage point for spectators was 
occupied, and here some of the most enthusiastic cheers were given by the onlookers. 


THE GREATEST WOMAN SUFFRAGE DEMONSTRATION EVER HELD IN AMERICA. 


Notable figures and scenes in the recent parade of 15,000 vote-demanding women and hundreds of men sympathizers on Fifth Avenue, New York, which was witnessed 
by over 500,000 people. The militant believers in suffrage for women marched in New York City on the afternoon of May 4, in numbers which contrasted strongly with 


the handful of women and men whoa year before paraded on Fifth Avenue. 


Distinguished women from many States took part, and the procession showed women of 


all ages and from all classes and conditions, including many who are prominent in society. Girls from factories and shops were in line with women of wealth and position. 
The demonstration was the most signal and encouraging the movement for the enfranchisement of the sex in this country has ever known. 


— a 


Trampling Our Flag. 


O LOYAL body of citizens would permit any 
\ other flag to fly above that of their country. 
To tear down and trample upon the national 
flag is incipient treason. At the termination of the 
May Day parade, in New York, of the Socialist party 
and trade unions, this was done. The indignity rep- 
resents fairly the spirit of revolutionary socialism 
and the Industrial Workers of the World. A large 
portion of the Socialist party stands only for peaceful 
methods, and in the riot at Union Square it should be 
said that it was a woman Socialist who rescued the 
trampled and soiled flag from the mob. But the mob 
which yelled, ‘‘Down with the American flag!’’ and 
which filled the air with epithets in defiance of the 
Stars and Stripes was composed of members of the 
Italian Socialist Federation, allied with the Industrial 
Workers of the World, an organization recognizing 
no flag but the red flag and no force but violence. 
‘We have no objection,’’ says the secretary to the 
Italian Socialist Federation, ‘‘to the display of the 
United States flag or any other national standard on 
the proper occasion. But on an occasion such as this, 
which is international rather than national, we hold 
that there is but one flag, the red flag of the Social- 
ist party.’’ 
In the great task of harmonizing the interests of 
conflicting classes in the social and industrial world, 


ie sere Me | bee 


there is much room for conciliation, but it is inane to 
seek to condone the spirit which vents itself in tram- 
pling upon the flag which alone guarantees the liber- 
ties we enjoy. It is a new thing in our country to 
have the flag so dishonored. Such treatment of the 
national emblem is a misdemeanor, punishable by 
fine of $100 or imprisonment of not more than thirty 
days, or both. No arrest followed this flagrant viola- 
tion, possibly because the lone policeman present was 
unable to identify the offenders. This is much to be 
regretted, for imprisonment is about the only way to 
deal with the sort who would be guilty of such dis- 
loyalty to the flag. The statute is not half severe 
enough. 


Race Builders. 


HE RACE of the future will not be descended 
from the people who to-day represent its 
wealth and culture. ‘‘The people who are 

maintaining the human race to-day,’’ says Professor 
Franklin H. Giddings, of Columbia University, ‘‘are 
the barbarians, the half-civilized, the ignorant and 
brutalized people, not the people that have inherited 
the wealth, the morals, the knowledge and the advan- 
tages of civilization.”’ 

The struggle to improve economic conditions, to 
have more comforts, pleasures, leisure and a higher 
social standing powerfully retard the birth rate. 


A. *3:% 


Professor Giddings does not mince words when he 
says, ‘‘Families usually make their choice between 
having children and getting ahead, and they sacrifice 
their children in order to get ahead.’’ 

The biggest contribution to civilization is made by 
the middle class. The families in this class to-day 
consist of one, two or three children, whereas the 
parents of these small households came almost in- 
variably from families in which there were six, eight 
or more children. 

Statistics reveal the interesting fact that it is the 
youngest child who has risen to distinction in our 
country, usually the sixth or seventh child. In the 
homes of those who ought to produce the leaders, 
there is no sixth child to-day, and those who are 
straining every nerve to make things easier for their 
grandchildren will have no grandchildren, as things 
are going now. 

The people who are helping most to maintain the 
country’s birth rate are the newest immigrants, par- 
ticularly the Italians, Russian Jews and Poles. Of 
course from these prolific breeders of the race there 
will arise many real leaders, but it would be well for 
the so-called ‘‘middle’’ and ‘‘upper’’ classes to in- 
quire whether they are doing their part by the future 
now, before it may be too late. 

Professor Giddings voices the fear that if the 
monogamist family fails to maintain the race, then 
the polygamists, notably the Mohammedan peoples, 
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will do s« The feeling on our part of the remote 
ness of such a calast! pne to Civilization does not 
alter the fact that the trend of world-wide conditions 
seems to give color to the fear 


Socialism. 

FY XHE THING you persecute, you aid In the 
series of Lenten lectures on socialism by 
Father Vaughan, the noted English Jesuit, at 

St. Patrick’s Cathedral, in New York, the lecturer 
doubtless confirmed the faith of those who believed 
as he did, but we question whether he made many 
converts from socialism. In an unbiased discussion 
of socialism, we must grant that there are reasons 
for its protests against existing conditions, and, while 
the socialism of Marx and Engels is anti-Christian, 
it must be acknowledged there are many to-day who 
call themselves Christians and socialists also. 

Socialism is an issue that must be met. The main 
consideration is the spirit in which it should be met 
in order to accomplish most. Having granted that 
socialism has something to protest against, it by no 
means follows thyt we must accept its program. But 
the best way to meet its program of social, civic and 
economic revolution is to have a constructive program 
of our own which shall a little more vigorously at- 
tack and improve the conditions which have aroused 
the protest. And this can be done without disturbing 
the very foundations on which society and the state 
are built. 

There are in socialism, also, certain weaknesses 
and dangers which ought to be pointed out. To many 
people it is religion as well as social philosophy. To 
this both Protestant and Catholic may reply that a 
religion in terms only of human brotherhood is 
searcely half a religion; that religion begins with a 
sense of obligation to God, and that from this should 
spring the sense of duty to man. While there are 
unquestionably those who call themselves Christian 
socialists, socialism as a party seems to be concerned 
only with man and to give little or no thought to God. 
It may be further urged against socialism that it 
seeks to remedy conditions that are internal in their 
origin by methods wholly external. 

Socialism would say that the injustice which to- 
day afflicts society is the result of the greed and 
selfishness of the human heart, yet in its program it 
leaves the heart untouched, seeming to imagine that 
by some new method of property ownership the ideal 
society will be established. Here, again, the Chris- 
tian religion has the advantage of socialism, in that 
it is constantly attacking the real citade]—the heart 
of man. If socialists say that Christianity has had 
the opportunity and has not redeemed society, we may 
reply that, while Christianity has had right of way 
in the lives of many individuals, it has never yet 
been given complete sway in the community or the 
state. 


The People Rule. 
Shige PEOPLE always have ruled in this country, 


and, if we can be delivered from demagogy, 

they will continue to rule. By the manner in 
which Lincoln’s phrase, ‘‘A government of the peo- 
ple, for the people, by the people,’’ is now being used, 
one would suppose that he had been speaking of a 
government in which the fundamental elements were 
the initiative, referendum and the recall of judges and 
judicial decisions. If the ‘‘people’’ who are being so 
zealously championed wiil only think a moment, they 
will see that the government to-day is the govern- 
ment of Lincoln, the only difference being that na- 
tional politics are on a higher level now than then. 
The preservation of the integrity of the Federal gov- 
ernment from secession was the siniple proposition to 
which Lincoln gave himself. The progressive pro- 
gram which would uproot the very principles of rep- 
resentative democracy and destroy constitutional gov- 
ernment, with its checks and balances, had not in 
Lineoln’s day been devised. 

Before the heat of the present campaign, President 
Taft expressed himself upon the rule of the people in 
words to which we would do well to give heed. We 
quote from a speech delivered by the President, at 
Fresno, Cal., in the fall of 1909: ‘*The people rule — 
there is no doubt about that; but they rule according 
to law and under the Constitution, and they volun- 
tarily and willingly placed the restraints of that Con- 
stitution upon themselves, in order that they might 
act with deliberation and with the checks that were 
sure to secure moderate, clear-headed, well-thought- 
out policies. Therefore, while the American people 
voted that Constitution and now are maintaining it 
and supporting it, as I hope they always will, they 
are governing themselves, and are more to be cred- 
ited than he that taketh a city.’’ 


Kick ! 


WAITER didn’t serve the soup promptly. The 
diners showed impatience. Said a near-by 
friend, ‘‘Why don’t you kick?’’ 

A train was late, detained by storm and snow; 
the passengers were restless. It was nobody’s fault, 
but why didn’t they kick? 

A package by express failed to arrive. The ex- 
press car was in a railroad wreck. Never mind; 
***Kick !’’ 

Vent your anger on somebody. Get even and feel 
better. The world is in a kicking mood. The chil- 
dren kick against parental authority. The voter 
kicks at the law he helped to make. Labor kicks at 
its wages, and capital at its income. 

The office-holder kicks if he isn’t re-elected, and 





i 


the aspirant for public place kicks because he cannot 


vet one 


The man who makes money kicks because some 
one else makes more, and the man with no mone) 
kicks because anybody makes any 

The clergyman kicks at sin, and the sinner at the 
clergyman. Even the stars wander so that the astror 
omer kicks at the comets. 

It has been ever thus, but the good old world still 
revolves on its axis and the universe remains on the 
foundations established by its almighty Creator 


K ick the kicker! 





The Stage—a Defense and Criticism. 


HE New York clergyman who said, ‘‘There is 
t a not a decent play on the boards of this city,’’ 
was guilty of gross exaggeration. When, how- 
ever, he declared that ‘‘things are tolerated on the 
stage that would be punishable by arrest if they hap- 
pened in the public streets,’’ he spoke words of: truth 
and soberness. The writers and producers of sala- 
cious plays should receive their share of criticism, 
and they deserve no small amount; but it is equally 
deplorable that the moral sense of the publie is so 
dulled as to find entertainment in the sort of plays 
being produced. 

The theater is not only a place for amusement and 
the cultivation of drarmatie art, but the stage may 
even vie with the pulpit in portraying the great 
moral elements of character. Ceasing to measure it- 
self by ethical standards, its vast power is used to 
breed moral disorder and ruin. The problems of sex, 
the family and divorce have been presented in such a 
way as to break down some of the most sacred sanc- 
tions by which society is sustained. The public must 
practice more discrimination. No play whose pur- 
pose is to destroy the ethical code on which civilized 
and Christian society has been established should be 
tolerated. The subtle influence of indecent and vul- 
gar suggestion upon the stage, by exciting the baser 
passions, is not one of the least factors, also, in cre- 
ating the curse of the social evil. Recognizing this 
fact, Les.iz’s long since introduced as a feature of 
its dramatic department a list of current plays that 
might not be regarded as objectionable. . 


Licensing Drinkers. 
N° METHOD of saloon regulating having been 


crowned with perfect success, Senator Hey- 

burn seeks recognition for a novel plan sug- 
gested by him for the District of Columbia. Claim- 
ing that too much attention has been given to the 
saloon-keepers, ninety per cent. of whom do not drink 
at all, and too little to the men who patronize the 
saloons, he would lieense drinkers instead of saloon- 
keepers. The plan calls for a _ non-transferable 
license, issued for a smali fee, and would unques- 
tionably put drinking on an entirely new basis. 

As justification of his course, the man who had 
imbibed too freely would need only to point to his 
government license. To carry out the idea fully 
(and if it is worth trying at all it should be done 
properly) would require quite elaborate governmental 
machinery, perhaps even a new department at Wash- 
ington. Examinations would have to be held. There 
might well be a gradation in the licenses, one kind 
for moderate drinkers, another for habitual tipplers, 
another for confirmed drunkards, and so on. Per- 
haps it would be found advisable to limit the number 
of potations that could be lawfully purchased in every 
twenty-four hours. To give effect to this, a card 
appropriately printed and sufficiently large to be 
punched a number of times each day of the year with 
a regulation punch would have to be provided. Then 
it would be necessary to have some simple means of 
identification, as a picture of the licensee on the cer- 
tificate, or, better still, the finger print made at birth. 

We are quite sure that all this and more that would 
need to be done would require a new Cabinet officer, 
with thousands of assistants. The suggestion has in 
its favor the quality of novelty, and that in these 
days is much to be desired. We very much fear, 
however, that the saloon evil will continue to be at- 
tacked by the old methods. 


The Plain Truth. 


WIMMING! Swimming ought to be a part of the 
required training of every child. All inhabit- 
ants of the globe, with the exception of desert dwell- 
ers, are likely to have practical need of the art some 
time in life. Public-school children in Chicago are 
offered free instruction in swimming at the gymna- 
sium tanks of the four Y. M. C. A. buildings in vari- 
ous parts of the city. Fifteen hundred children can 
be instructed at one time, and it is estimated by the 
instructors that in three lessons they will be able to 
swim the width of the tanks, or about twenty-five 
feet. Besides being an accomplishment that insures 
frequently the saving of life, swimming is one of the 
best of exercises. 
~ 
MALL COINS! The person who doesn’t like to 
load his purse wich pennies would care even less 
for hal{ pennies and not a great deal probably for 
three-cent pieces. There is, however, a genuine de- 
mand for both of these coins, and the House Commit- 
tee on Coinage has unanimously voted to report out 
the bill of Representative Bulkley, of Ohio, for their 
coinage. The three-cent coins will be made readily 
distinguishabie from the ten-cent piece, overcoming 
the confusion which led to the withdrawal of the 
former some years ago. There is a legitimate trade 


in small articles sold in slot machines which would hy 
benefited by the coinage of one-half-cent pleces 
For example, the general abolition of the publi: 
lrinking cup calls for wax cups in slot machines 
which would be more widely patronized at a half 
penny than at a penny 


~ 
Wak: The most far-reaching war yet waged 
against the ‘‘white slave’’ traffic is being 


planned by the Federal government. With the aid ot 
six hundred special officers, it is to be carried into 
every State of the Union. Investigations have a) 
ready been started in Virginia, West Virginia, Mary 
land, North Carolina and the District of Columbia. 
Stanley W. Finch, chief of the Bureau of Investiga 
tion of the Department of Justice, has been appointed 
by Attorney-General Wickersham a special commis 
sioner to suppress the traffic. The Federal govern 
ment is best qualified to grapple with a traffic not 
only national but international in its character. Wis 
dom is shown in the intention of the government to 
co-operate heartily with the many local societies an 
individuals interested in the same crusade. A dete 
mined warfare on the part of the Federal government 
will put an end to the public traffic in vice. 
‘ ~ 
DOOR! Itused to be that schools prided themselves 
on the wealth of their students. We now hav: 
an institution, the University of Cincinnati, making 
a special investigation in order to refute the charge 
that the student came largely from the families of the 
rich. The report shows that only five per cent. come 
from what would be termed wealthy families, that 
thirty-five per cent. are from families whose income 
is less than $1,500 a year, and that forty per cent. of 
the families having sons or daughters in this munici 
pal university live in rented houses. Some of our 
great Eastern universities have also been at pains 
recently to protect themselves from the charge of 
being exclusive clubs for the sons of the rich. The 
most ambitious and hard-working students have al- 
ways come from the middle class, and it is a good 
token when college authorities seek to rid themselves 
of the reputation of making any sort of concession to 
students whose parents happen to be rich. 
~ 
INGER PRINTS! In all the world there are no 
two sets of finger prints exactly alike, and those 
made at birth remain the peculiar property of the 
individual until the day of his death. Such, at least, 
is the contention of Captain Faurot, head of the 
bureau of criminal identification of the police depart 
ment of New York City. Finger prints of a two 
weeks’ old baby taken at Bellevue Hospital showed 
lines as distinct and characteristic as those of an 
adult of any age, and from this is drawn the conelu 
sion that these prints remain the same throughout 
life, constituting an unerring method of identifica- 
tion. Its worth has already been demonstrated in the 
identification of criminals, but it could be made just 
as valuable in many good cases. For example, had 
the passengers on the Titanic, as they boarded the 
ship, pressed their fingers on a prepared surface, with 
such a record the bodies of those surrendered by the 
sea could have been quickly and unerringly identified. 
A finger-print record made a part of the birth record 
of every child would be as sure a method of identifica- 
tion as could ever be devised. 
a 
puns With the Titanic disaster fresh in mind, 
an interesting comparison can be made with 
those killed upon the streets of New York in a single 
month. April’s toll was forty-two killed, with 183 
injured. Automobiles killed nineteen, trolleys ten 
and wagons thirteen. At this rate, the number killed 
in a single year in this city alone would be 500, and 
in three years would about total the fearful loss of 


‘life on the Titanic. Fourteen of those killed in the 


streets were children under sixteen years of age, 
those who by the law of the sea would be saved first, 
along with women. Mainly because of the mania for 
speed, the perils of our city streets are even greater 
than those of the sea. If the annual fatalities on 
city streets throughout the land were to happen al! 
upon a_ specified day, the Titanic disaster would 
seem insignificant by comparison. 




















Whom Do You Want For 
President ? 


Over a million persons read Leslie's each week. 
Just at this time, when interest in the presi- 
dential campaign is approaching a white heat, 
it will be interesting to obtain the choice for 
president of Leslie’s vast army of readers. 

On page 580 is printed a coupon, which the 
publishers will be pleased to have filled out 
and forwarded to the “ Election Contest Edi- 
tor, Leslie's Weekly, 225 Fifth Avenue, New 
York.” 

Votes should be sent in at once. The results 
will be carefully compiled and announced in an 


early issue, 
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THE BLUE AND THE GRAY AS ONE. 


United States troops from Fort McPherson marching with Confederate veterans in the Southern Memorial Day parade at Atlanta, Ga., on April 26, an event that inspires enthusiasm among 
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& henat WORKING MODEL OF THE PANAMA CANAL AND VIEW OF THE GREAT GATUN LOCK. 
f — \ complete working model of the Panama Canal, set up at the Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, is shown in the picture on the left. It will be put in operation for the benefit of those who attend the 
0 the Navigation Congress to convene in that city in June. The picture shows the way the big lock gates are to be worked, the model being complete to the smallest detail, although comparatively diminutive 
depart in size. The gates are opened and closed by electricity. When this device is put in operation the trough that represents the canal will be filled with water, and small models of ships will give an exact 
a two picture of the movement in little. To the right isan impressive picture of the Gatun Lock of the Panama Canal, now rapidly nearing completion. The vast sweep of this great water chamber in its 
showed emptiness is here realized, while the marvelous amount of labor in its construction is suggested not only by its towering wall, but by the seemingly dwarfed railway and its branches in the center, by the 
. et , . . . . . . . . 
f powerful and complicated iron structure necessary to sustain the molds into which the cement fabric is poured, and the great derrick supports. 
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The laborers seen look like pigmies. 




















n mind, 


le with THE SUN IN A WATER PAIL. THE CUBAN NAVY IN AMERICAN WATERS. THE CIVIC SPIRIT IN THE WEST. 

a single \ croup of curious Parisians gazing into a pail of ‘water This cruiser, the ““Hatuey,” is the present Cuban navy. She is to be reinforced, Here is pictured Mrs. Melvin G, Winstock presenting 
cia in which is reflected the image of the sun in eclipse, however, as she came to Philadelphia to await the completion of the two new Governor West, of Oregon, with a check for $200, the 
ith 183 \pril 17. Some of those in the background seem quite ships in the Cramp shipyards that will accompany her back to Havana. The first subscription to a fund to keep that State before 
eys ten interested in the photographer. “Hatuey” is commanded by Captain Ralph Petrenas; she has sailors to man the world at the San Francisco Exposition. 

r killed the new vessels, and she flies a Cuban flag large enough for a man-of-war. 
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IN THE PATH OF A CYCLONE. 
A scene along the path of the cyclone which swept central and southern Illinois on Sunday night, April 21. Forty-three persons were killed and property was damaged 
to the extent of $1,000,000. This single view is charactéristic of the damage done wherever there were buildings in the path of the wind. The main ruin seen is that of 
the German Lutheran Church, at Grant Park, of which nothing remained intact but the pulpit, on which the Bible was found in its usual place. 











Evolution of Fire-fighting Machinery 


The gasoline engine is replacing the horse as the motive power of fire apparatus 
pumping machine that horses for years have hauled to fires. And the automobile in this use has prove 


By HAROLD WHITING SLAUSON 


The modern fire engine as it is pictured here is seen to be a simple yet powerful combination of the automobile with the 
d its great utility as it has in all other vehicle forms. But the modern fire engine is more than this. The 


gasoline engine not only propels the machine to fires, but it takes the place of steam in pumping the water It far surpasses the horse in speed and endurance and it is more efficient in forcing strong 


streams to great height 

















OR NEARLY acentury it has been fire that 
has boiled the water that has made the 
steam that has driven the engine that has 
run the pump that has forced the water 

into the flames that were destroying the building, 
but the present-day application of fire as a means 
of fighting fire is much more direct and less like 
the house that Jack built than is the case with the 
steam fire engine. 

To-day we find fire used directly in the engine 
that pumps the water into the flames; we see a 
hook and ladder truck without horses thundering 
down the street, a massive water tower raised at 
the pull of a lever, a hose cart bowling along with 
the speed of a railroad train, and the chemical 
engine or the insurance patrol flying through the 
cleared traffic at forty miles an hour—all driven 
by fire. Fire is replacing steam and horses; it 
pumps the flame-quenching water and brings en- 
gines to the scene in one-third of the time required 
by the most efficient fire-fighting apparatus of a 
decade ago. Fire does all this merely through the 
application of the gasoline engine to fire apparatus. 

The average person believes that a gasoline 
motor is run by ‘‘explosions.’’ Such is not the 
ease; strictly speaking, there is no such occur- 
rence as an explosion in a gasoline engine. Many 
charges of gasoline vapor and air are burned very 
rapidly in the cylinders, and this results directly 
in the production of power. Theré-is no other 
medium to transfer this energy, as is the case 
with the steam engine; and consequently, when 
we burn a few gallons of gasoline to bring all of 
the apparatus to the scene of the conflagration and to 
pour tons upon tons of water into the flames, are we 
not ‘‘fighting fire with fire’’ in the strictest sense of 
the term? 

The automobile in fire departments throughout the 
country signalizes the passing of the horse, and yet 
it is neither the time nor the occasion for sentiment. 
It is rather a measure for greater safety for lives and 
property, for increasing the serviceability and effi- 
ciency of a department; and, while the horse has 
proved faithful and has done his work well, the time 
has arrived when the gasoline motor can do that same 
work better. How many times have we watched the 
engines arrive at a ‘‘three-alarm’’ fire? The first 
alarm brings out the apparatus in the immediate 
vicinity. The horses arrive comparatively fresh, and 
reasonably quick time has been made. But how about 
those from fire houses at a distance, that have waited 
until the second or the third alarm before answering? 
Before the fire is reached, the heavy engine literally 
lumbers along. The horses are completely fagged, 
and with each succeeding block their pace is slower 
—at just the time when their speed should be great- 
est, to compensate for the delay entailed by the 
longer distance. 

The automobile knows no fatigue. With such 
seventy-five-horse-power hose wagons and trucks as 
those recently purchased by New York City, the tenth 
mile can be run at as high a speed as the first, and 
the average for the entire distance will be thirty 
miles an hour. At the end of this strenuous exer- 
tion, the machine will be in readiness to_respond to a 
second alarm almost before the chauffeur can ‘‘get 
his breath.’’ Sufficient fuel for several hundred 
miles may be carried in the main tank. Stable space 
in the truck house may be converted into room for 





The automobile fire engine, a ponderous machine, impresses the 
oalooker as it rushes to a fire, for it runs in favorable circum- 
stances with the speed of a railway train. But it will be a long 
time before a fire engine drawn by horses is forgotten, rapidly as 
the horse is now being eliminated from this:service. There is a 
picturesque quality in the horse-drawn engine that mere machin 
ery cannot rival, and,as seen above, the spirited movement of 
the fine and intelligent animals in their race to a fire is a sight to 
thrill all observers. 





The evolution of fire-fighting apparatus is no more strikingly 
illustrated than by this picture of an ancient hand engine, the 
Old Franklin, which was presented to Alexandria, Va., by 
George Washington. Types of such engines have figured in 
village history throughout the older parts of this couniry ever 
since, and fire fighting in the “volunteer” days was a duty that 
involved the best citizenship and inspired the most strenuous 
rivalries between competing companies. 


added equipment or enlarged firemen’s quarters, or 
devoted to other purposes that will add to the effect- 
iveness of the station. Hitching, even with all of 
its automatic attachments, consumed time—-and time 
is never worth more than during a fire. The motor 
fire truck is always ready. A whirl of a crank or 
the push of a button, and the power plant is throb- 
bing, as anxious to be off and away as the best fire 
horse that ever lived—and fifty times as powerful. 
With all of these and other advantages in mind, 
the authorities of New York City, a few months ago, 
appropriated over three-quarters of a million dollars 
for the gradual conversion of the fire department into 








one equipped only with motor-driven apparatus. 
Fach month has seen additions to this equipment, 
until now, while the horse is still in the majority, 
his days in this department are numbered. 

Motor fire apparatus includes every conceivable 
form of equipment. The massive steam fire en- 
gines are still used for pumping great volumes of 
water, but these are driven to the scene of duty by 
a powerful automobile engine placed in front of 
or under the driver’s seat. Hook and ladder trucks 
are made longer and heavier than ever, and conse- 
quently carry more equipment; but the gasloine 
motor almost concealed over the front wheels 
drives them at three times the speed at which their 
horse-drawn companions could be pulled. Chemical 
wagons for small fires, tenders carrying thousands 
of feet of hose, patrols filled with firemen and 
tarpaulins for protecting goods from water, and 
water towers capable of throwing streams directly 
into the upper floors of tall buildings are all driven 
by four-cylinder or six-cylinder automobile motors, 
varying in horse-power from thirty to seventy-five. 

Probably the type of fire-fighting apparatus 
most interesting to the general public is that in 
which the motor is used both for propelling the 
truck and for operating the pump by which nearly 
a thousand gallons of water may be thrown ina 
minute. This is a monster, both in appearance 
and in actuality, and is provided with a six-cyl- 
inder motor placed in the conventional location 
under a bonnet in front of the driver’s seat. It is 
supplied with the usual form of clutch and trans- 
mission that serve to carry the power to the rear 
wheels and to drive the vehicle at nearly forty miles 
an hour. An extra ‘‘speed notch’’ in the transmission 
lever, however, proyides for the engagement of a 
clutch that connects the motor with the shaft of a 
powerful pump. This connection can be made only 
when the transmission is in ‘‘neutral’’ and the car is 
therefore standing still. When this second clutch is 
engaged, the entire power of the motor will be de- 
voted to pumping water from any source to which the 
intake, or suction pipe, may be connected. 

With this type of machine, the same fuel supply is 
used both for operating the pump and for propelling 
the truck. Consequently the necessity for a separate 
tender, supplied with fuel and other requisites of a 
steam engine, is eliminated, and the machine is de- 
pendent only upon the truck which carries the neces- 
sary lengths of hose. Some designs of this most 
modern of fire-fighting apparatus are supplied with 
special bodies, provided with reels on which several 
hundred feet of hose may be carried. This type is 
especially adapted for use in smaller cities and towns, 
and eliminates the expense for a hose cart. 

It has been the smaller cities that have taken the 
lead in ‘‘motorizing’’ the fire departments. The 
reason for this is obvious, for the change entailed no 
such wholesale rearrangement as that made necessary 
in the New York fire department—and even a city 
possessing the wealth of this metropolis will not 
rashly vote the expenditure of nearly a million dollars 
for what has been, up to a short time ago, only an 
experiment. But the die is cast; the gasoline motor, 
in its application to fire-department equipment, is no 
longer an experiment, and it is a safe prediction that 
it will not be long before every city and town will be 
provided with its quota of this most modern form of 
‘‘fire-eating, fire-fighting’’ apparatus. 
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\ bronze stove or stufain which char 

coal was burned and food kept warm 

or cooked. The handle indicates that 
is was portable. 

















A bronze kitchen stove for heating 

water and broiling meats. Note the 

tap on the right from which hot water 

was drawn. The turrets were probably 
used to keep dishes warm. 


snow brought down from the mountains. 





The most recent discovery in Pompeii. A wine shop corresponding to our modern bar room. Here are seen the 
amphore or wine vessels and the openings in the counter or bar in which they were probably kept cool with 
Many interesting relics were found in this spot and the discovery is re- 
markable because the better portion of the city was supposed to have been unearthed years ago. 
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New Wonders Recently Unearthed at Pompeii 


Relics of a Destroyed City that Astonish Archaeologists. 

















Beautifully modeled drinking cup of 

bronze, in all probability a trophy of 

the chase. The vessels unearthed are 
beautiful in workmanship, 











An ornate folding table, probably used 

for games of dice and dominoes. 

Like all of the furnishings discovered 

in Pompeii, the workmanship is most 
skillful and artistic. 





A collection of glass drinking cups, finger bowls, salt cellars, perfume bottles, napkin rings and pitchers preserved in the museum at Naples. Having been buried for so many hundreds of years, 
this glass has assumed through the effect of acid in the soil an irridescent quality which for a long time was supposed to have been characteristic of ancient glass and only recently has been suc- 
cessfully imitated by Venetian glassmakers. The exquisite delicacy of these utensils indicates the very high degree of artistic skill possessed by the workmen of those times. 





Sanam, 








Excavating a two story dwelling showing a veranda with small 

colonnade beautifully decorated. ‘The workmen exercise great 

care in the removal of the ashes and never use picks or shovels, 

most of the work being done with the hands so as not to break 
or disfigure the archaeological treasures. 


HE ANCIENT city of Pompeii lay on the 
shore of the beautiful Bay of Naples, at the 
foot of Vesuvius. It had various industries, 
but its distinction was due to its vogue as a 

seaside resort for the Roman patricians. The site of 
the city is now some miles from the coast, owing to 
the recession of the Mediterranean. 

Pompeii’s most magnificent houses were the abodes 
of women who ministered to the luxurious habits of 
the time. They were two and three stories in height, 
the upper stories of wood, and were richly furnished. 

The eruption of Vesuvius, which buried the city, 
took place on August 24th, A. D. 79. An overwhelm- 
ing mass of red-hot ashes fired and destroyed the 
upper stories of the houses and all else that was com- 
bustible. This was followed by a deluge of hot mud, 
which covered everything left, and this, in turn, by 
ashes, which completed the turning of the city into a 
vast tomb. 

The latest discoveries are regarded as the most 
important since excavation began. They were made 
in the Street of Abundance—a title appropriate to the 
luxury of the neighborhood—and disclosed seven or 
eight houses. The walls of one of these are covered 
with white stucco, on which are inscriptions in favor 























Surgical instruments, lancets, 
knives, forceps and aspeculum. 
These instruments are made of 
remarkable steel, in some cases 
washed with silver. The forms 
indicate skillful surgery. 


Steelyards and scales of elabo- 
rate workmanship for weigh. 
ing merchandise, gold andi sil- 
ver and precious stones. A 
great variety of these imple- 
ments have been found. 


of a duumvir, indicating the progress of an election 
at the time of the catastrophe. They are supposed to 
have been written by two.women, and, if so, this 
would show woman’s part in ‘‘electioneering,’’ if not 
in voting, in the ancient city. The inscription, 
roughly translated, is to this effect: ‘‘Asellinas and 
Smyrine say, ‘Vote for Fuscus as your Alderman.’ ”’ 
The names are written aslant beneath, in angular 
but grand characters. Some adversary or wag had 
crossed out the name ‘‘Smyrine’’ in a thin line and 
substituted another, not decipherable. 

Beyond a wall comes the door of a wine shop or 
‘*bar,’’ similar to others found in Pompeii, but re- 
markably well preserved. In front is a counter, with 
top of glazed white tiles. In round apertures were 
inserted terra cotta wine jars. At the back of the 
shop was found a large copper boiler, with a square 
hole beneath for a fire. A number of amphore of 
various dimensions lay in a corner of the shop against 
the wall. On the counter was a small, square box of 
bone, containing gold and silver coins, while copper 
coins lay scattered about. Among other objects 
found here were two clay amphore in the shape of 
cocks, the beaks forming the spouts, and a jar of 
opalescent glass with delicate handles and small neck, 








A typical street showing the worn pavement, curb, sidewalks and 

a watering trough. The spout from which the water issued has 

been worn away by the hands of the populace who came to this 

fountain to drink. Most of the streets in Pompeii are so narrow 
that chariots could not pass one another. 


ending ina tiny orifice, through which the. contents 
could only issue drop by drop—apparently a receptacle 
for some ingredient for a rare tipple similar to the 
modern ‘‘cocktail.’’ Glass cups, clay lamps, a small 
tub with iron hoops and a copper tap are among the 
eight hundred objects brought to light. All these 
utensils are admirably simple and elegant. 

We are fortunate in being able to give a photo- 
graph of this quaintly interesting room, in conjunc- 
tion with pictures of other articles secured especially 
for Lesiie’s. Here we have a folding table, more 
ornate than those usually made to-day; a set of sur- 
gical instruments; a collection of steelyards and bal- 
ances, the weights themselves being beautifully 
modeled in the semblances of gods or heroes, and the 
lighter holders being sustained by chains of delicate 
workmanship, the material being bronze; glassware 
that rivals the output of modern artisans, and char- 
coal stoves for hot-water heating. 

It has been estimated that two thousand persons 
perished in the destruction of Pompeii. In many 
cases corpses have left perfect molds in the ashes that 
enveloped them. By careful drilling and pouring in 
plaster of Paris, archeologists have secured perfect 
casts of bodies of men, women, children and animals. 








Striving to Secure Pure Food in Our Cities 








Where milk becomes impure: Interior of a creamery Good milk assured: A model establishment ; interior of an up-to-date cow barn on a Milk distributors inspected: A transfer wagon and 

condemned for lack of the most ordinary precautions New York State farm. Note the absolute cleanliness in all details that insures a pure regular milk wagons rounded up ona New York 

against contamination, a typical example of unclean milk supply, every sanitary precaution being taken. street. Note inspector at work and a detail of police 
liness and carelessness that inspection abolishes. men who often are necessary for protection. 
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A question of honest dealing: Woman inspector of the Bureau of 
Weights and Measures, New York City, testing a liquid measure ina 
city dairy. Weights in groceries and other retail places also come 


under examination, and often they are found fraudulent. 





The question of wholesome food: Woman inspec 
tor of the Board of Health, New York, pouring 
acid on condemned fruit to prevent its sale before 
it is removed. The fruit and vegetable stands are 
under constant official surveillance. 


NE OF the more important duties of the 
department of health of a great city is food 
inspection, a matter of great import to mil- 
lions of housewives in the United States. 

This department in New York,City, which has a popu- 
lation of some five million people, employs but thirty 
inspectors, while Dr. Marion McMillan, chief of the 
food division, says that two hundred or more should 
be on duty. Yet the state of health of the metropolis, 
whose death rate has steadily decreased in recent 
years, would indicate that the department in this 
field is doing good work. 

In the five boroughs of the greater city there are 
21,698 retail and 5,384 wholesale food estabiish- 
ments. To fully inspect all these would require a 
large force, no doubt. But the comparatively few 
inspectors at work during 1911 condemned no less 
than 13,121,008 pounds of food in various forms. Of 
this vast weight, 8,435,233 pounds were of fruit, 
2,567,200 of vegetables, 1,259,365 of canned goods, 
350,547 of fish, 253,215 of groceries, 301,363 of beef, 
130,987 of veal, 193,187 of assorted meats, and 194,- 
173 of poultry. This food, if in good condition, 
would feed an army for a considerable period. 

A number of the inspectors are women, who have 
proved themselves of great value in this important 
work. Women, too, are employed in the bureau of 
weights and measures, and by their cleverness have 
detected false weights in many places where foods 


two Italian women, one of whom holds a child). : 
Italian grocery and an Italian woman is seen appealing to a policeman, apparently in 


A question of good measure or fair weight : Woman 
inspector of the Bureau of Weights and Measures, 
New York, testitg the accuracy of a scale on 
which potatoes are being weighed. Note the cu- 
riosity with which the shopman regards her work. 


Woman inspector for the Department of Health, New York City (standing between 


protest against destruction of her stock. 


are sold. And the frequent arrests of violators of 
the law as to foods and weights have instilled a 
wholesome fear of persons employed by both these 
departments on the part of dishonest retailers. 

Among other articles destroyed during 1911 were 
eggs to the buik of 72,785 pounds. These were not 
wasted wholly, as they were taken to Barren Island 
and converted into fertilizers. Most of the other 
foods condemned, however, are towed out to sea and 
cast to the depths, although, when large consignments 
on ocean-going vessels are condemned on arrival, they 
are piled on the decks and thrown overboard on return 
voyages, this being true of fruits, which are so 
perishable. 

The most difficult persons to deal with, the in- 
spectors say, are the pushcart peddlers. They have 
a sort of communicative magic. When one of them 
gets wind of an inspection of their wares, the fact is 
suddenly known to them all, and they disappear as 
though the earth had swallowed'them. These ped- 
diers buy damaged fruit because it is cheap, and 
their customers buy it for the same reason; but the 
health department is alert to discover such food and 
destroy it. Unfit or “amaged food or fruit found in 
stalls or at stands is sometimes rendered unsalable by 
inspectors by the application of acids which change 
its appearance. 

Milk inspection is an important duty, and it is 
performed as thoroughly as possible. The Federal 


She has condemned foodstuffs at an 





A_baker who is concerned: Woman inspector of the Bureau of 
Weights and Measures, New York, in a bakery testing the weight of 
a loaf of bread. The proprietor of the place is seen watching her 


critically, with an antagonistic expression on bis fac». 


The same woman inspector seen in the picture on 
the left is hete photographed in a group, which in- 
cludes a policeman and market men. They are 
awaiting the unloading of foodstuffs at a market, 
preliminary to on inspection. 


government has placed in New York a force of one 
hundred inspectors for the overlooking of slaughter 
houses alone, the sale of meat being under city sur- 
veillance. Inspection of bakeries has resulted in far 
greater cleanliness in those important contributors to 
the food supply. Some of the former conditions were 
intolerable. Fines aggregating $14,000 were im- 
posed last year on violators of the sanitary code with 
reference to unfit foods, and repeated offenses brought 
imprisonment to many retailers. 

During the summer months the vendors of soft 
drinks are closely watched, to see that. dangerous 
acids are not substituted for iemon or saccharine for 
sugar. The bricks and sandwiches of ice cream so 
generally peddled in the poorer quarters are closely 
inspected also, while candies sold in the street must 
be covered to protect them from flies and dirt. As 
the courts are now dealing relentlessly with violators 
of the sanitary code with reference to food, a salutary 
influence is thus exerted to aid the work of inspection ; 
for a fine is a serious matter to a retailer, whose cus- 
tomers are likely to know of it, and imprisonment is 
almost equivalent to bankruptcy. Health boards in 
all the larger cities of the country are active along 
the same lines of protection, though the risks in New 
York are greater than elsewhere because of the vast 
quantity of food supply required for a population of 
5,000,000, and the transportation of much of it for 
long distances by rail or water. 
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26 ut of the Ordinary in Pictures 



















































\ CONSTANTINOPLE TOOTH 
PICK VENDER. 
They do many things differently in 
the Orient. Here is a Turkish 
toothpick vender, who goes from 
house to house with his merchan- 
dise. The Turk has fine teeth as a 
rule, and he knows how to care 
for them. The toothpick man has 
a sponge on his head, and on this 
he cleans the dust from the picks 
before giving them to a customer. 
This is a recent picture, as the face 
of the rather attractive woman at 
the door would indicate, for, lack- 
ing the traditional veiling, it 
typifies the new woman. 


UNIQUE WEATHER 
VANE. 
This mammoth key, nine feet in 
height, that requires the strength 
of two men to lift, is the unique 
weather vane on St.Peter’s Church, 
Cornhill, London. This curious 
vane is but one of many, all of dif 
ferent forms, that had peculiar sym 
bolism when originally erected. 
They are seen on veryold churches 
in all countries, and their signifi 
cance is generally a matter of con 
jecture, Primarily, of course, a 
weather vane (from the early Eng 
lish fane, a weathercock) is de 
signed to show the direction of the 
wind. It is probable that the vane 
in this picture, representing a key, 
might have some symbolic allusion 
to the key of heaven of which 

St. Peter was custodian. 



































u of 
ht of RUSSIAN PILGRIMS IN THE 
; her HOLY LAND. 


This interesting picture shows Rus 
sians at service under “Abraham's 
Oak,” in Hebron, Palestine. The Rus- 
sians, faithful to old beliefs, design all 
their lives to make a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land. During the winter and 
spring every steamer that leaves the 
Russian coast on the Black Sea for 
Jaffa carries hundreds of Russians on 
their pilgrimage. The Palestine Mis- 
sion of the Russian Church has ac 
quired large tracts of land in Palestine 
on which it has erected hospices, 
cathedrals and chapels. And this so- 
ciety conducts and cares, for these pil- 
grims to and from their destination, 
and keeps them in a compound while 
they make their religious sojourn. 
































A JAPANESE FIRE DRILL 


‘ - A CURIOSITY AT 
on MADEIRA. IN TOKIO. 
‘ket, Here is pictured the only street This picture at first glance sug 





gests an assembly of Japanese 
acrobats of the types that the 
American public is familiar 
with as features of the circus. 


car in Madeira, the most beau- 
tiful island of the Ailantic, rest 
of one ing at its terminus near the 
wharf, ready for its occasional 








ighter trip to the town, for which a But it represents a ladder drill 
-y sur- fare of three cents is exacted. of Japanese firemen, who, it 
in far This vehicle is quite as modern must be admitted, are very 
ors to as some horse cars still in use clever, and need no further 
: in New York City, and it en training to really become cir- 
, — joys an advantage over metro cus performers. In all the arts 
‘e im- politan conveyances of this of contortion, wrestling and 
2 with class in that it boasts three the like the Japanese excel, 
ought horses for motive power. Ma while they have added to the 
: deira is a Portuguese island science of physical offense and 
nearly 500 miles from the coast defense that wonderfully effec 
f soft of Morocco, and was long tive system called Jiu Jitsu. 
rerous famed for its wine. Its vines This peculiar ladder drill is not 
f were rendered unfruitful for a simply spectacular. The feats 
ne for time by some pest, but in re are necessary in Japan, where 
am so cent years the product has been a great number of the build 
losely renewed, The island has a sa- ings are flimsy, and offer no 
must lubrious air, and is the resort support for ladders. Japanese 
| of invalids, particularly those architecture much resembles 
a T suffering from pulmonary that of China, wood being the 
lators trouble, common material for walls 
lutary and framework. 
ction; 
e cus- 
ent is A VIEW OF TRINIDAD’S NEW ISLAND. 
rds in It was but a few weeks ago that a new volcanic island appeared off Trinidad, in the West Indies. It was suddenly projected from out of 
along the sea, and presents a rocky and inhospitable aspect. Exploration of this new land shows a crater, which w ould prove the extraordi 
1 New nary tectonic and volcanic activity which characterize the West Indian area. The masters of ships that trade in these waters have from 
time to time reported the sudden boiling up of water and strange currents, and this addition to the earth’s surface shows a reason for the 
© vast phenomena. Trinidad was discovered by Columbus in 1498, and belonged to Spain until 1797, since which time 
ion of it has been an English possession. 
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The Woman Detective’s Remarkable Work 


EDITOR'S NOTE.--This article tells of the mar 
velous detective ability developed by women 
Women were first employed for such service by 
Alphonse Bertillon, the famous French criminolo 
gist, who trained a selected number for special 
work in Paris. Mrs. Isabella Goodwin, the police 
matron, whose work in solving the mystery of the 
notorious taxicab robbery in New York earned her 
promotion to the position of detective of the first 
grade under Deputy Commissioner Dougherty, 
who discovered her ability, is the first woman 
municipal detective in the United States, and 





MRS. ISABELLA GOODWIN, NEW YORK POLICE 
DETECTIVE. 
The first woman municipal detective in the United States. She was 
made detective of the first grade as a reward for her part in running 
down the notorious taxicab robbers who stole $25,000 after holding 
up two bank messengers in a taxicab in broad daylight on one of 
New York’s busiest streets. Her work in ridding New York City of 
fake spiritualisis, crystal gazers and the like is probably without 
parallel in detective annals. It disclosed ingenuity and resource that 
will add to her fame in future cases. 


66 ROMOTED to detective of the first grade— 
salary, $2,250 per annum—Mrs. Isabella 
Goodwin.’’ 

When this order was sent to the detect- 
ive bureau by Rhinelander Waldo, police commis- 
sioner of New York City, it marked the advent of the 
first municipal woman detective in the United States 
and vindicated the judgment of Deputy Commissioner 
George S. Dougherty, head of the detective bureau. 
It was he who selected Mrs. Goodwin for a most deli- 
cate task in a crucia! moment. And his judgment, 
in the face of all precedent to the contrary, in this 
regard is further seen in the establishment of a force 
of women municipal detectives. 

The story of Mrs. Goodwin’s promotion is the re- 
cital of fifteen years’ faithful service as police matron 
and unrecognized ‘‘sleuth.’’ As matron she obtained 
evidence against over five hundred ‘‘fake’’ palmists, 
crystal gazers and pseudo doctors, and in scores of 
instances secured convictions. She always kept in 
the background, lest her face become known to the 
deceivers she was so cleverly deceiving. Mrs. Good- 
win’s opportunity came at last. Here is how she 
utilized it: 

New York was startled one afternoon by extras 
telling of the now famous taxicab robbery. Two 
messengers from the East River National Bank were 
held up and blackjacked in a taxicab under the ele- 
vated railroad on Church Street, shortly before noon 
on February 15th last. Neither of the messengers, 
one a boy and the other an old man, could tell clearly 
what happened nor accurately describe the robbers. 
The driver of the taxicab, Geno Montani, told of a 
man who jumped on the front seat beside him and 
pressed arevolver to his side, ordering him to high 
speed. 

Block after block, through the crowded streets, 
rushed the cab, while those inside struggled for the 
$25,000 in cash carried by the messengers. Accord- 
ing to Montani, he was ordered to halt; and then he 
saw two men spring from the cab and run toward a 
black touring car, followed by the man who had held 
the revolver to his side. The black touring car'sped 
east, according to Montani, and turned north on 
Broadway. Shouting and whistling frantically, the 
chauffeur attracted the attention of several policemen 
and told them his story. His narrative was not be- 
lieved by the police, but he was released, under Com- 
missioner Dougherty’s orders, treated kindly—and 


By CHARLES A. LOGUE 



















ALPHONSE BERTILLON, 
The famous French anthropologist, testing finger 
prints on the steering wheel of a taxicab in a start- 
ling murder case in Paris, He originated the system 
of measuring criminals and trained a force of women 
detectives to become experts in reading finger prints. 


DETECTIVE MAY DURNAN, 
One of New York’s cleverest department store detectives. She 
poses as a shopper carrying a baby in her arms or leading a child by 
the hand to prevent suspicion. For obvious reasons, when posing 
for “Leslie’s,”’ she could not expose her face. 


watched. Because he was watched, he will remain 
in Sing Sing ten years. 

The people of New York, after three days had 
passed without the robbers being caught, began to 
accuse the police of inaction and incompetence. 
Jewelry store and bank messeng:r guards were re- 
doubled as the fear of another such attack spread. 
The public blamed what it called the inactivity of the 
police, and bad feeling continued for ten days more, 
when the robbers were capturec and the real story 
was told. Some idea of the work may be gained 
when mention is made of ‘‘Plant Number 21,’’ where 
the most important evidence was gained. Some of 
the other ‘‘plants’’ lay in Chicago and Boston. 

‘*When I found ‘Plant Number 21’—we never, for 
obvious reasons, give addresses—was the rendezvous 
of the female friends of the thieves,’’ said Commis- 
sioner Dougherty, ‘‘I called onthe landlady and told 
her I was a subway contractor. She proved to be 
‘right’ and not in on the deal. It was then arranged 
to ‘install’ a woman. There was just one in the de- 
partment I had in mind, Mrs. Goodwin, and together 
we arranged the plan of entrance. 

**Mrs. Goodwin was to play the part of the land- 
lady’s sister from Montreal, and I her brother-in-law 


something of her rare cleverness and judgment is 
disclosed in the article. The work of other women 
detectives employed by private agencies and by 
the great shops of the metropolis is touched upon 
while the remarkable career in New York of Alice 
Miller, called the ‘‘society detectiv "’ is set forth 
Her photograph, which is seen among the illustra 
tions, should interest and amaze some of the Four 
Hundred of the metropolis who have had no idea 
of this handsome young woman's mission among 
them. In this difficult vocation woman has shown 
aptitude and won success equaling man’s 












ALICE MILLER, OPERATOR NO, 'B. KNOWN AS THE 
“SOCIETY DETECTIVE.” 





She was the only successful “society detective” of whom there is a 
record It cost the Pinkertons $10,000 to stage the trick that 
“planted” her among the Four Hundred of New York City. “‘The 
most wonderful woman detective in the world,” says Commissione: 
Dougherty in talking of her. She married a man she was sent to trail 
because, as she explained, *‘He is the only man I knew whose record 
will bear investigation.” This young woman added to rare insight, 
tact and initiative a distinguished beauty which won her way 


who lived uptown here and had met her at the depot. 
We came in the evening, when ‘Swede Annie’ and 
Myrtle Hoyt, sweethearts of the thieves, were in 
their rooms. In the hallway we talked loudly, most 
of the conversation relating to the hard journey from 
Montreal and the idea of Jennie Bell—my wife- 

wanting a taxicab from the Grand Central Station. 
In loud whispers we talked of my chances of being 
located for the Montreal ‘trick’ I had turned. It was 
only a few minutes after I had left when the women, 
curious, came downstairs to inspect the new arrival. 
Mrs. Goodwin passed muster and there was no suspi- 
cion. Her work was to lie awake at night, listening 
to the conversation in the next room, occupied by the 
women, and pump them in the daytime, the while she 
scrubbed floors and made beds. From them and others 
who came into the house considerable information 
about those concerned in the robbery was obtained.’’ 

After the arrests, full credit was given to Mrs. 
Goodwin for her part of the work. To-day she is the 
most famous woman detective in the United States. 
To the uninitiated or the reader of highly colored 
novels, the female detective is always a dashing 
adventuress, making sport of crowned heads and 
breaking up international intrigues. Reality is dif- 
ferent. 

Mrs. Goodwin is a widow and the mother of three 
children. She is forty-seven years old, and since her 
husband, who was a roundsman on the New York 
police force, died, fifteen years ago, Mrs. Goodwin 
had until recently worked asa police matron. De- 
tectiving—if I may be permitted the word—seems to 
run in her family. Her elder son is a detective, first 
grade, of the New York police. Her sister is a de- 
partment-store detective, and her daughter has already 
solved several intricate cases. 

Outside of her work, Mrs. Goodwin is a quiet, 
thoroughly domesticated stay-at-home, who loves a 
sewing machine and always wanted a vacuum cleaner. 
Her face shows no trace of the love she bears the 
business of hunting humans or the hundred exciting 
adventures she has encountered. Yet she has lain on 
a table to be operated on by a ‘‘fake’’ surgeon, who 
had the knife raised when the police arrived. She 
has fooled innumerable Hindu magicians, crystal 
gazers and psychics, whose power to ‘‘reveal the past 
and future’’ never helped them in the present. 

‘‘IT have been to hundreds of seances, but never 


(Continued on page 575.) 
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An American Girl’s Daring Exploit 


The First Woman Pilot to Cross the English Channel in an Aeroplane 


Tells the Story of Her Adventure 


(See illustrauons on following pages.) 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The first American woman to receive a pilot's license to fly was the dramatic editor of Leslie’s Weekly, Miss Harriet Quimby. 
Ske is conceded by all to be the foremost aviatrice of the world, though she is making aviation only a favorite sport and not a regular occupation. 
Recently the news was flashed around the world that an American girl had the honor of being the first woman to pilot an aeroplane across the English 
Channel. The story of this remarkable achievement is herewith told, for the first time, by Miss Quimby. The simple and modest narrative will be read 


with intense interest. 
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HE EDITOR of LEsLIg’s asked 
me to write ‘‘the thrilling 
story’’ of the crossing of the 


English Channel, on April 16, 
in a monoplane, for the first time, by a 
woman pilot. Iam afraid I shall not be 
able to make it ‘‘a thrilling story,’’ al- 
though there were some very doubtful 
moments for me while passing through 
the heavy banks of fog that rose from 
the chilly waters of the notoriously 
treacherous channel separating Dover, 
on the English coast, from Calais, in 
France. Like two grim bulldogs glaring 
at each other, these cities, twenty-two 
miles apart, bristle with fortifications 
of the most formidable type. The surg- 
ing channel typifies the antagonism be- 
tween two great European nations, now 
happily less than it has been. 

Those who have made the channel 
crossing by steamer at this point, with 
more or less discomfort during its period 
of a little more than an hour, will ap- 
preciate the delight with which I con- 
templated making an absolutely smooth 
journey across its spiteful waters in a 
swift and graceful monoplane. I never 
was the best kind of a sailor, and there 
was real satisfaction in contemplating 
a crossing in the air and mocking at the 
waves which had so often made me 
uncomfortable. 

The annoyance of a heavy fog was 
responsible for the extra sweep of thirty 
or forty miles which I took. This carried 
me away from Calais (directly across 
from Dover), where I had intended to 
land, and I came down at Hardelot, a 
summer resort on the sea, not far from 
Boulogne. 

While flying in Mexico, at President 
Madero’s inauguration, last December, 
an ambition to be the first woman avia- 
tor to cross the English Channel alone 
entered my mind. The more I thought 
of it, the less formidable the feat seemed 
to be. Without mentioning the matter 
to a soul, for fear that some one across 
the sea might anticipate my idea, I 
waited until my return to New York. 
There I secured a letter of introduction 
to Louis Bleriot and prepared to present 
it to him at his factory in Paris. 

On the seventh of March I sailed on 
the Hamburg-American liner Amerika, 
went to London and disclosed my pro- 
ject to the wide-awake editor of the London Mirror. 
He was delighted with the idea and immediately of- 
ered me a handsome inducement if I would make the 
trip as the Mirror’s representative. The next thing 
necessary was to get a monoplane. I went to Paris, 
saw Mr. Bleriot and placed an order with him for a 
seventy - horse - power passenger machine, regarding 
which I had had some correspondence with the firm. 
At the same time I readily arranged with Mr. Bleriot 
for the loan of a fifty-horse-power monoplane of the 
type I had been accustomed to use in the United 
States. 

Mr. Bleriot has a hangar at Hardelot, where he has 
a seaside home. It seemed prudent to try out the new 
machine first in some quiet way. So it was shipped 
to Hardelot. I followed soon after. The control of 
the new machine was a trifle different from that 
which I had been using in the United States, hence 
my desire to have a trial flight. 

It was not so easy finding Hardelot. It is a sum- 
mer resort of recent creation and its exclusive char- 
acter, as well as its remoteness from the crowded 
cities, made it a good place to test my machine with- 
out attracting attention. There is a fine hotel at 
Hardelot. It has a number of handsome summer cot- 
tages, some all-the-year-round homes including one 
occupied by the Duke of Argyle, who is still pleas- 
antly remembered by many Americans who came in 
contact with him while he was the popular governor- 
general of Canada. 

The route from Paris to Hardelot is via Boulogne. 
When I reached the latter place, | could find no cab 
or other conveyance to carry me to Hardelot except a 
ramshackle tramecar. As it was an Easter holiday, 
the tram was crowded. All I could get was a place 
to stand, while everybody tumbled over my luggage 
lying on the floor. After one change of cars and an 
hour and a half of much discomfort on a bleak and 
chilly April day, I got into Hardelot just as it was 
getting dark. I had heard of its fine hotel, but to 
my surprise, on reaching the end of the tramcar line, 
I saw the hotel in the distance was in absolute dark- 
ness. I learned that it was open only in summer. 





MISS HARRIET QUIMBY, 


Of Leslie’s Weekly, who has won world-wide fame as the first woman 
aviator to fly across the English Channel from Dover, England, to 


Hardelot, France. 











Miss Quimby twenty seconds after the start, over Dover Castle, 
headed for the French coast in her flight over the Channel. 





Here was a bad dilemma. With a 
knowledge only of fragmentary French 
and among total strangers, I was in 
something of a fix. I found alittle cafe 
that took lodgers, but it was full. At 
another little place I had better luck 
and was stowed away in the single room 
remaining unoccupied. It had no fire or 
carpet —nothing but the bed and a chair. 
But the people were kind. They gave 
me a simple dinner, with plenty of hot 
tea, and, weary as I was, the bed, with 
its cardboard covers and diminutive pil- 
low, was a haven of refuge most ac- 
ceptable. I had scarcely sat down to 
eat before a little girl hesitatingly 
stepped up to me and, showing a postal 
card, asked if I would give her my auto- 
graph. I inquired why she wanted it. 
The French maid who waited on my table 
spoke a little English, and she said that 
they understood that I was in Hardelot 
to fly across the channel! And this after 
all our studied efforts to secure secrecy ! 
I found that some one in the Bleriot 
hangar had been talking—quite inno- 
cently—too freely in Hardelot. I gave 
the girl and a number of others who 
came up my autograph, but enjoined 
secrecy. Question: Can aman keep a 
secret? 

I was eager to test the new machine 
and rose early the following morning, to 
find the wind blowing a gale. Patiently 
we waited all day long for it to diminish. 
Usually it dies out in the evening, but 
it kept constantly increasing, until it 
whistled around the corners of the house 
at a velocity of forty miles. The next 
morning, at five, once more I prepared 
to go out into the chilly air to make a 
trial. Still the wind blew a gale, and it 
continued to blow throughout the day. 
There was nothing left but to sit in my 
cheerless room and wait. A thoughtful 
English family residing not far from 
Hardelot learned of the lonesomeness of 
an American girl, a stranger in a strange 
land, and sent an automobile, with a 
pressing invitation to come to luncheon. 
It was gratefully accepted. This de- 
lightful respite in a charming English 
home reconciled me to Hardelot in 
winter. The thoughtful hospitality of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Robinson Whiteley and 
their charming daughter will not soon 
be forgotten. It was the kindness of 
fate, later on, that drifted me from the path I had 
chosen in crossing from Dover to Calais and sent me 
in my monoplane to land on-the sands of Hardelot. 
As my story further on will reveal, I had an oppor- 
tunity to renew the friendly greeting of the White- 
leys. But I am getting ahead of my story. 

The persistent gale at Hardelot would not permit 
me to carry out my plan to try out the machine. 
Time was flying—even if 1 was not. I had promised 
the Mirror editor to be at Dover promptly. So I ar- 
ranged to have the Bleriot monoplane shipped across 
to Dover at once and wired the Mirror to have its 
photographers and reporters meet me at the Hotel 
Lord Warden, at Dover. It was vitally important 
that nothing should be known of my contemplated 
journey, so the machine was shipped very secretly to 
the aerodome on Dover heights, about three miles 
back from the channel, a fine, smooth ground from 
which to make a good start. The famous Dover Castle 
stands on the cliffs, overlooking the channel. It 
points the way clearly to Calais. 

I saw at once that I had only to rise in my machine, 
fix my eyes upon the castle, fly over it and speed 
directly across to the French coast. It seemed so 
easy that it looked like a cross-country flight. I am 
glad I thought so and felt so, otherwise I might have 
had more hesitation about flying in the fog with an 
untried compass, 1n a new and untried machine, know- 
ing that the treacherous North Sea stood ready to 
receive me if I drifted only five miles too far out of 
my course. This was the fate of D. Leslie Allen, 
the English aviator, who started the same day as I 
did, in a monoplane similar to mine, on a flight over 
the Irish Channel from London to Dublin. He started, 
but he never came back. It is a mystery of the 
Irish Channel. 

Before leaving Calais on my trip from Paris, on 
Saturday, April 13th, I took an automobile and drove 
three miles out from the city te inspect the grounds 
from which Mr. Bleriot. started to make the first suc- 
cessful aeroplane flight across the channel, in July, 
1909. A fine granite monument marks the spot. Mr. 


(Continued on page 579.) 
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Taking tea in the open air at the cottage of a fisherman on the shore. Enthusiastic Hardelot ladies carrying the "Pe along the sh 
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The Woman With Nothing To Do 


By REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN, Author of “The House of Bondage” 


EDITOR’S NOTE :—This is the twenty-eighth installment ef a series of stories and articles on ‘*The Girl That Goes Wrong.’’ The entire series 
is based on data collected and verified by Mr. Kauffman while gathering material for his remarkable novel of White Slavery, ‘*°‘ The House of Bondage.”’ 


Y AND large, the woman with a great deal of 
money and too much wasted spare time has 
come in for considerable condemnation. Per- 
haps she deserves it. Perhaps she harms 

herself, which does not greatly affect the sum of 
human happiness. Perhaps she harms the people in 
her own ‘‘set’’—which also does not greatly affect 
the sum of human happiness. I dare say that all this 
is true of her, but I don’t know. I have known only 
a few such women, and, frankly, I think that, indi- 
vidually, they scarcely count in life, one way or the 
other. But certainly their carefully chronicled ab- 
surdities move to imitation other women with as 
much time, but less money, and this does touch the 
lives of a recognizable number of less unimportant 
persons. 

I recall several instances. There was one girl 
that I met in a Wabash Avenue saloon in Chicago. 
There was another that first talked to me on a lamp- 
lit side street in Richmond. There was a third that 
I saw die in a Boston hospital. But I shall take the 
case of a woman that we shall call Kitty Clausen as 
typical. Kitty was born and brought up in—well, let 
us say that the name of the place was Doncaster. 
She was like her native town, and her native town 
was like her. 

Not that Doncaster likes to be called a town. It 
does not. It is a city of about fifty thousand inhab- 
itants and it resents your forgetting that world- 
affecting fact. It is like several hundred other. 
places in our republic. The old is admirable, but 
the superannuated is grotesque; and Doncaster is 
superannuated. It is a preposterous place, one-third 
Teutonic, one-third British and one-third American, 
so that it is a muddle of time-saving, time-serving 
and time-killing. It has no elegant hours of preci- 
sion. Among its rich young men the energetic all go 
to. larger cities, so that its wealthy male stay-at- 
homes are composed of the stupid, who cannot suc- 
ceed, and the lazy, who will not. 

These stay-at-homes possess only a half-baked 
education, the mother of impossible ambitions. 
They are ignorant—and ignorance begets fear, and 
fear breeds cruelty. Their aim is contentment, the 
heaven of low intellects. To be truly happy, you 
must have no sympathy with the ills of your fellows, 
and in Doncaster the set that—like a country clown 
who has trudged Fifth Avenue—tries to imitate the 
smart set of New York has shut its little ears to the 
ery of the broken heart of the universe. If I had 
the power, I should hesitate to condemn any com- 
munity, but I quite believe that Doncaster is socially 
damned. 

Its political situation is less complex. I can ex- 
plain it- by a single anecdote. A fellow-investigator 
of mine was once asked to speak there before the 
Ministerial Association. The engagement was can- 
celed because one of the vestrymen of one of the min- 
isters went to the association and said, 

*“‘This man that you’ve asked to speak on the alli- 
ance of Doncaster politics to Doncaster vice has been 
divorced. If you let him talk, we’ll publish the fact 
that you ministers listen to a divorced man.’’ 

That is what the vestryman said. The vestryman 
was a small local politician. He had reason, also, to 
fear my friend’s address, for the vestryman-politician 
owned a house that he rented for immoral purposes. 

Now, the set of Doncaster that, in its awkward, 
rustic way, apes the smarter sets of larger cities is 
composed of the ignorant stay-at-homes and the poli- 
ticians that boss them. It reads tne ‘‘society’’ pages 
of the metropolitan newspapers and gets its fashions 
from the same source. It goes, individually, to New 
York or Philadelphia, and, after a brief stay, returns 
home and pretends that it has been entertained by 
the elect. In the winter it keeps the wolf of weari- 
ness from its door by ‘‘hops’’ and ‘‘assemblies’’ that 
are unconsciously comic. In the summer it maintains 
its Country Club. 

I commend the genus Country Club to your atten- 
tion. The Country Club sprang into being in the 
United States of America in response to Pastor Wag- 
ner’s appeal for a return to the Simple Life. Fresh 
air, plenty of play, close to Nature—that sort of 
thing, you know. Most advocates of a theory would 
be amazed if they could see the practical applications 
of their theories made by their disciples, but few 
more so, it is safe to say, than the good pastor, could 
he now visit an American small city’s country club. 
The Simple Life is not there conspicuous. It is lim- 
ited and expensive. It provides some fresh air, but 
more fresh airs. It offers plenty of play, but at high 
stakes. The exercise is too violent; it consists of 
auction bridge on the veranda, with high balls for the 
girls of sixteen and more high balls for everybody 
older. The sort of Nature that you get closest to is 
Human Nature. Money is the root of all evil and its 
flower is sloth. For that flower many such clubs as 
the one at Doncaster furnish a favorable soil. If 
you cere to consider the club as a menagerie rather 
than a garden, then it is surely a menagerie wherein 
the captives realize Beaumarchais’s idea of their kind. 
“‘To drink without thirst and to make love at all 
times,’’ says Beaumarchais, ‘‘this is all that distin- 
guishes us from the other beasts.’’ 


Each installment is complete in itself. 








The Duty of the Church. 


A letter from a W. C. T. U. worker in a Western State gives 
in detail the history of a young Swedish servant girl who 
was rescued from a life of shame. Through the interest 
of a Christian traveling man, who had seen the girl's 
plight, the help of a local minister and W. C. T. U. worker 
was secured; the girl was taken from those preying upon 
her and in the course of a short while was returned to her 
parents who were overjoyed to receive their lost child. 
When brought back to her own town, the girl’s rescuers 
took her first to the pastor of the church of which she 
was a member, and this pastor “did not even know she 
was out of town."’ How had she been led astray? By an 
older girl whom she used to meet on the streets at nights. 
Her parents objected both to the girl and to their daughter 
going out nights, but living out as a servant she kept up 
the practice till finally the older girl persuaded her to run 
away. The case shows clearly lack of church oversight, 
and entire indifference on the part of the employers of a 
girlin her early teens as to where she went at night. 
Those who employ young girls as servants in the home 
are in a way in loco parentis, and should exercise the 
watchfulness of a parent in shielding such young servants 
from temptation. It would not be an exaggeration to say, 
in practically every case of a lost girl, that we have not 
only her sin to consider, but the failure of some person, or 
of church, state or some institution of society to properly 


guide and guard her life. 
ee il 


Into this sphere of life Kitty came when John 
made his money. John was her husband, and the 
money was made in lard. There was a good deal of 
John and more of the money, and Doncaster seized 
upon both. 

‘*We’re asked everywhere!’’ said Kitty to her 
mother. ‘‘Just everywhere! Think of people really 
seeming to want John!’’ 

She was happy about it—very happy. The time 
was past when she had to buy cheap gowns and then 
wheedle and weep a cheap dressmaker into making 
them look fashionable. Kitty bought a runabout 
motor and ran about in it a great deal. She culti- 
vated the theatrical signature—two big and bold ini- 
tials, followed by two little and illegible scrawls. 
When she had joined the D. A. R. and the Country 
Club and the popular church, she felt sure that she 
had reached the peak of fashion. 

She had a sort of doll prettiness that was rather 
attractive—much-cared-for yellow hair, and bright, 
if hard, blue eyes, and a face that was sufficiently 
animated to make you forget that it was a little thin 
and sharp. She was constantly in motion; her eyes, 
her hands, and, it must be confessed, her lips, also, 
were always at it. 

‘*You’d never guess that she used to stand behind 
the notion counter,’’ said Walter Schertzer, who was 
the local arbiter elegantiarum—and Doncaster pro- 
ceeded to forget her past. 

But John worried her. John did not seem to fit. 
He disliked evening clothes, his soup consumption 
was audible, and he had a fondness for tucking his 
napkin under his chin. 

*“*Seems to me,’’ said John to Kitty, ‘‘that you 
don’t have as much to do as you used to have, dearie.”’ 

Kitty surveyed her husband’s stout figure with un- 
disguised amazement. 

‘*Why, John,’’ she protested, ‘‘I was never so busy 
in all my life!’’ 

‘*But about worth-while things?’’ insisted John. 
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How to Obtain Back Numbers 
Mr. Kauffman’s soul-stirring stories are to be the main 
feature of LESLIE’s for several months tocome. Those 
wanting back numbers may obtain them as long as the 
limited supply lasts by forwarding ten cents in coin or 
stamps for each copy desired. Address— LIE’S 
WEEKLY, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
The following stories have appeared : 
“The Perils of White Slavery.”’ March 234 
“The Girl That Wanted Ermine.’’ March 30th 
“The Girl That Was Hungry.”’ April 27th 
**The Girl That Wasn’t Told.”’ May lith 
**The Girl That Studied Art.’’ May 25th 
“The Girl That Was Romantic.’’ June 8th 
“The Girl That Was Weak.’’ June 22d 
**The Girl That Went to See.”’ July 6th 
‘The Girl That Was Bad.’’ July 13th 
“The Woman That Succeeded.”’ Aug. 3d 
**The Woman That Is Bohemian.’’ Aug. 17th 
“The Women That Served.’’ Aug. 3ist 
“The Girl That Was Poor.’’ Sept. 14th 
“*The Pather That Was Careful.’’ Sept. 28th 
“*A Case of Retrogression.”’ Oct. 12th 
** The Girl That Killed.’’ Oct. 26th 
“*The House of Silence.’’ Noy. 9th 
**The Girl That Was Cursed.”’ Nov. 30th 
“Those Things Which We Ought to 
Have Done.”’ Dec. 14th 
**The Girl That Was Engaged.’’ Dec. 28th 
**Brands from the Burning.’’ Jan. 18th 
**The Power of the Press.”’ Feb. ist 
**The Slaver with the Sword.’’ Feb. 15th 
““Wolves in the Fold.’’ Feb. 224 
“*The Man That Was a Cad.”’ March 7th 
‘*The Girl Without a Mother.”’ March 28th. 
“*The Man That Was Kind.”’ April lith, 
**The Man That Had Traveled,.”’ May 24. 
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‘*What do you call worth while?’’ his wife coun- 
tered. ‘‘Why should I darn socks when I don’t have 
to? Or be a housekeeper when we can afford to 
hire one?’’ 

‘Oh, I wasn’t kickin’ at that,’’ said John; ‘‘only 
it seems to me it might be better if you joined the 
Civic Improvement Section of the Woman’s Club 
’stead of the auction bridge section of the Country 
Club.’’ 

Kitty’s thin lips tightened. 

‘‘They’re frumps and frights—that Woman’s Club 
crowd,’’ said Kitty—‘‘frumps and frights! It’s not 
fashionable for a lady to go in for such things. It 
isn’t Woman’s Sphere. John, people in our position 
must remember their position. If we don’t remember 
our position, how can we expect people of lower posi- 
tion to remember theirs?’’ 

So she went her own way and enjoyed it. She oc- 
cupied all that summer with cards and high balls and 
cigarettes at the Country Club. The other women did 
not object to winning her money and the men were 
considerably amused at the way in which she squan- 
dered her smiles. She had absolutely nothing to do, 
and so was an over-occupied person. 

George Washington Lutz was especially devoted. 
Lutz—he called himself G. Wash. Lutz (‘‘I wish he’d 
live up to that second abbreviation,’’ said Walter 
Schertzer)—-was the town orator. He had big eyes 
and a round face and locks—not hair: locks—that were 
carefully waved. What he did not have was a family 
that had emerged from obscurity in Doncaster history. 
This worried Wash, but he tried to make up for it by 
writing inexact and grandiloquent monographs on 
other families for the Proceedings of the County His- 
torical Society. Like all popular orators, he never 
forgot to speak twice before he thought once. He 
resembled Joseph II. in his propensity to ‘‘rush on 
the second step without having made the first.’’ He 
had ambition, which is clownish in a little man; reso- 
lution to succeed, which has ruined more careers than 
it has made—and all the good qualities that are in- 
judicious. As, however, few of us believe the witty 
and fewer will listen to the wise, the dull never lack 
followers, and Wash possessed the rural ear of his 
community—which included Kitty’s auditory powers. 

‘“‘Why do you let that fellow Wash Lutz hang 
around you?’’ asked John. 

‘*He’s a very talented man!” snapped Kitty. 

‘*He looks like a geranium dying in a flower pot,’’ 
replied John. ‘‘He’s just a little brain divided by 
Life—the result’s a mere decimal.’’ 

Kitty tossed her golden head. She wanted to re- 
tort that whatever the stupid cannot understand they 
always, if they do not consider it holy, consider ab- 
surd; but she did not know how to say this. She 
was sure that John’s attitude toward Orator Wash 
was merely that mingling of good-natured tolerance, 
mistrust and superiority which is everywhere the at- 
titude of mediocrity toward genius. So she contin- 
ued as she had begun. 

Kitty had, as a matter of fact, nothing else to do 
—at least, nothing else that she cared to do. She 
wanted to travel, but John’s business held him fast to 
Doncaster. She tried traveling alone, but she found 
herself poor company. She grew tired of the church, 
because she imagined that the clergyman preached 
at her, and she resigned from the D. A. R., because 
the regent’s sister hinted that Kitty’s Revolutionary 
ancestor had been nothing but a camp follower. 

One evening John, walking off his boredom by a 
stroll about the golf links, nearly fell over Wash, 
who, beside Kitty seated upon a stump, was on his 
knees in the dirt, reciting his last Fourth of July 
oration, with Kitty’s name usurping the place orig- 
inally occupied by the Goddess of Liberty. 

‘*Your starry eyes of blue shine across the dark- 
ness of the night,’’ Mr. G. Wash Lutz was declaring. 
‘*Your brow is white with purity, and your cheeks 
bear the flush of youth. Your——’’ 

“‘Get up!’’ said John. 

He was not angry. He was merely disgusted. 
He took the wavy-haired orator of Doncaster by the 
— of the neck and tossed him into a convenient 
ditch. 

‘“We won’t say any more about this,’’ he remarked 
to Kitty. ‘‘Only please don’t let it happen again.”’ 

Kitty was terribly chagrined. Because the affair 
had proceeded no further than rotund sentiment, she 
considered it innocent. She did not dare, in the cir- 
cumstances, to answer John; but she hated him, and 
so, within a few days, she was drinking whiskey and 
soda with Herbert Zurlein in the shadiest corner of 
the Country Club porch. Herbert was one of Don- 
caster’s elect. He was a mere boy, just married. He 
was short of stature and intellect, with narrow 
shoulders, narrow chest, and a pale, narrow face. He 
had carefully cultivated the air of a man of forty, 
and he liked to be thought experienced. 

**You’ve got devilish fine eyes, Mrs. Jack!’’ said 
Herbert. He was quite sure that it was English to 
call a married woman by an abbreviation of her hus- 
band’s first name. 

The devilish fine eyes looked as if they were pleased. 

‘*You’re a naughty boy,’’ giggled Kitty. 

(Continued on page 574.) 
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MAY SIXTEENTH, 1912 


People Talked About 


FAIR test of Americanism against 
A elements that were anti-Ameri- 
A can was the overwhelming elec- 
ion of G. A. Bading, the fusion candi- 
iate for mayor of Milwaukee, over Emil 
Seidl, the Socialist 
incumbent of that 
office, by a majority 
of 12,972 
The campaign was 
one of the Stars and 
Stripes against the 
red flag, and there 
was no mistaking 
the verdict. Mayor 
Bading is a preach- 
er’s son and the 
graduate of a med- 
ical college. He is 
instinct with the 
American idea. 
His local activities 


votes. 





G. A. BADING, 


Who, was elected suggested his prime 
mayor r! re ys fitness for his pres- 
adv dertea ng ce ‘ 

Socialist incumbent ent office. He was 


commissioner of 
health in 1906-10, and one of his 
achievements was the enactment of the 
tuberculin. test of all cows furnishing 
milk to the city. He served as United 
States pension examiner and is vice- 
president of the American Public Health 
Association. Mayor Bading has entered | 
enthusiastically upon the work of cor- | 
recting the alleged serious mistakes of | 
his Socialist predecessor. 





President Thwing has just completed 
twenty-one years as the, head of Western 
Reserve, which has prospered greatly 
under his administration. The institu- 
tion now occupies solid, handsome struc- 
tures in a park-like 
environment, and 
has over thirteen 
hundred students 
and instructors. 
Born in Maine in 
1853, President 
Thwing is a grad- 
uate of Harvard 
University and of 
Andover Seminary. 
In his earlier years 
he served as pastor 
of churches in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and 
Minneapolis. Dr. 
Thwing has found 
time to write nearly 
a score of books, to N 
! cator, who has just 
help edit the Biblio- completed his twenty 
theca Sacra and to first year as head of 
P Western Reserve Uni- 
contribute to per- versity. 
iodicals. By his un- 
merous writings and by his earnest ad- 
dresses he has kept aloft the standard 
of Christian scholarship. | 
~ 
FY\HE REMARKABLE growth of an| 
idea is represented in the Palmer | 
Co-operative Association. Frank | 
A. Palmer, a young railroad man, stud- | 








DR. CHARLES FP. 
THWING, 


A noted Christian edu 
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MEN WHO REDUCE THE COST OF LIVING. 


Officers of the Palmer Co-operative Association. 
and originator ; Leon H. Whitehouse, treasurer. 


Right to left, seated: Frank A. Palmer, president 
Standing, Carl T. Nordberg, director ; Joseph 


H. McDermoit, secretary; James C. Nutt, director. All are members of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Signalmen. 


HE WEDDING, on May 23d, of, 
Miss Harriet Francis, daughter | 
of the late Charles Spencer Fran- | 

cis, of Troy, N. Y., to Marshall Hurst 
Durston, of Syracuse, N. Y., will inter- 
est a large circle. It will take place at) 
the Washington Park residence, Troy, 
of the mother of the bride, Mrs. Charles 
Spencer Francis; but owing to the 
mourning of the family, the ceremony 
will be witnessed only by relatives and | 
intimates. The bride will be attended 
by her two sisters, Mrs. Eugene Warren | 
and Miss Margaret Francis, and the best | 
man will be Howlett Durston, brother | 
of the groom. The bride’s father was 
long prominent in 
the diplomatic 
world, representing 
the United States | 
as minister to| 
Greece, Roumania | 
and Servia, and| 
later as ambassador | 
to Austria-Hun-| 
gary. He was also 
owner and pub-| 
lisher of the Troy | 
Times and was 
prominent in politi- 


‘ 





MISS HARRIET 
FRANCIS, 
Handsome and accom 
plished daughter of « 
noted diplomat and 
soon to be married. that 


her father’s service 
there. She thus has 
rounding-out 
knowledge that res- 
idence abroad imparts to the young. 
~ 


N ESTEEMED Christian educator 
who has led many thousands of 
young college men and women in 

the Christian way is Dr. Charles Frank- 
lin Thwing, president of the Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, 0. 


| now fourteen years 
cal and social cir-|of age, and as she 
cles. Miss Francis | is very strong phys- 
spent several years | ically and mentally, 
in Vienna during| despite her ninety- 


ied economics and decided that railroad 
employes should organize a co-operative 
society that would enable them to buy 
goods at adiscount. Mr. Palmer started 
as a telegraph operator and is now a 
directing dispatcher at Boston. His 
first co-operative venture was a pur- 
chasing association for the Boston and 
Maine Railroad signalmen. By this the 


|signalmen saved from five to ten per 


cent. on their purchases. Mr. Palmer 
interested other railroad organizations, 
with the result that a majority of the 
railroad men in and about Boston are 
now members of the Palmer Associa- 
tion, while steps are on foot to extend 
the movement. 





~ 
NOVEL am- 
bition is 
cherished by 
Mrs. Lucien P. 
Ferry, of Decatur, 
Ind. She hopes to 
live to see her 
great-great - great - 
grandchild. As she 
has a great-great- 
grandson who is 











MRS. LUCIEN P. 
FERRY, 


| eight years, it is 
|evident that there 
| is a possibility that 
| she may achieve her 
| ambition. Mrs. Ferry is the grandmother 
of the late ‘‘ Duke of Tacoma,’’ so known 
| because of his extensive holdings of 
| Tacoma real estate. She has a daughter 
|still living, as well as several grand- 
children, thirteen great-grandchildren 
}and four great - great - grandchildren— 
truly, already a remarkable family line. 


Who hopes to become 
a great-great-great- 
grandmother. 








Shakespeare| 
SWEEPING CUT IN PRICE 


HAVING arranged for prompt delivery of another large edition of the 
BOOKLOVERS SHAKESPEARE, and desiring to open the season 


with new stock exclusively, we offer without reserve every set now on 





hand. Some of these sets are in perfect condition, but here and there 
a volume shows slight signs of handling or perhaps its cover is a trifle 
discolored. Not one person in a hundred would notice these blemishes 
and most publishers would trust to their passing unnoticed. Our 
method, however, is to forestall possible criticism, and offer the books 
at a sweeping cut in price, a cut which more than offsets any slight 


imperfections, Such a bargain may never again be in your reach. 


EVERY WORD 
SHAKESPEARE WROTE 


The BOOKLOVERS is admittedly the 
best Shakespeare in existence. It is printed 
in large type and with ample margins, from 
new and perfect plates, on pure white paper 
of a very high grade. There are 40 dainty 
volumes of great beauty, 7 x 5 inches (just 
the size for easy handling), 7,000 pages in all, 
handsomely and durably bound in_half- 
leather and superbly illustrated. There are 
40 full-page plates in colors and-400 repro- 
ductions of rare woodcuts. ‘The mere hand- 
ling of these charming volumes affords a keen 
sense of artistic satisfaction. 




















The BOOKLOVERS is an absolutely 
complete and unabridged edition of Shake- 
speare. Each volume contains a complete 
play and all the notes that explain that play. 
‘These notes are the most complete and valu- 
able ever offered to readers of Shakespeare. 


“If a friend should desire to make me a 
present of a fine Shakespeare, and allow me to 
select the edition, I should beg him to give me 
the Booklovers. 1 have carefully examined it 
and think it superior in many respects, artistic- 
ally as well as critically.’’—E. D. Phillips, 
Principal Manual Training School, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


NO OTHER EDITION 
CONTAINS 


the following invaluable features. They make Shake- 
speare easy to read, te understand and to appreciate. 





. in which you can find in- 
Topical Index stantly any desired pas- 


sage in the plays and poems. 


*,.° on the plays and 
Critical Comments 2),,/7.,2." 73 
are selected from the writings of Coleridge, Hazlitt, 
Dowden, Furnivall, Goethe and many other woerld- 
famed Shakespearean scholars, 


A complete one in each volume, 


Glossaries explaining every dificult, doubt- 
ful or obsolete word. 

One for the gen- 
Two Sets of Notes 27) 0.50", 
supplementary set for students. 


These give a condensed story 


Arguments ef each play in clear and in- 
teresting prose. 
St d M th d which furnish the 

u y ethods equivalent of a college 
course of Shakespearean study. 

° by Dr. Israel 
Life of Shakespeare 2.7... 7%), 
critical essays by Walter Bagehot, Leslie Stephen, 
Thomas Spencer Baynes and Richard Grant White. 


FR EE oe nee 


(40-VOLUMES~40) 
YOU GET THE ENTIRE SET FOR $1.00 


Examination costs nothing 














No deposit. 


An entire 40-volume set of the BOOKLOVERS SHAKESPEARE will 
be sent for examination, prepaid to any address, if you will fill up and return 
promptly the coupon in the corner. We ask for no money now. We allow 
you ample time for a careful, intelligent and unprejudiced examination of 
the set in the comfort and privacy of your own home. If you are dis- 


















appointed you may return it at our expense. If you are satisfied—and we 
we know you will be—that the BOOKLOVERS SHAKESPEARE 5-96 
is without a peer, you retain possession of the entire 40-volume set The 
and send us $1.00 only. The balance may be paid at the rate of University 
$2.00 a month. Can anything be fairer than this proposition? mn 


YOU MUS] ACT Ui . ] y You may send, 
prepaid, for my ex- 

amination, a set of 

thee BOOKLOVERS 
SHAKESPEARE in 
half-leather binding at 
your special price of $25.00. 
If the books are satisfactory, 
I shail pay you #/.00 within 
five days after their receipt, and 
#2.00 each month thereafter for 
fe months, {If they are not, I shall 
notify you and hold them subject to 
your order, 





You will probably miss your chance if you don’t send 
the coupon at once; as many keen and intelligent bargain 
hunters will respond eagerly to this opportunity. The 
regular price of the BOOKLOVERS when sold 
through agents is $58.00. You can get a set now for 
$25.00, and you have the privilege of paying for it 
a little each month. Any commentary on this 
fact would only weaken its importance. 


The University Society 
44-60 East 23d Street, New York 





Name 


Address 











In answering advertisements please mention ‘“‘Leslie’s Weekly.” 
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hiclets | 

Che Dainty Mint Covered 
Candp Coated 
Chewing Gum 





Just ask your doctor 
what he thinks of 
Chiclets. Doctors, 
dentists and trained 
Chiclets for their patients’ | 
use and use them themselves 
in the sick-room, the office 
or home. That exquisite 
peppermint, the true mint, 
makes Chiclets the refine- 
*| ment of chewing gum for o 
people of refinement. 


Look for the Bird Cards in 
the packages. You can se- 


cure a beautiful Bird Album 
free. 


For Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores 


5c. the Ounce and in 5c., 
10c, and 25c. Packets 


SEN-SEN CHICLET 
COMPANY — 











nurses use and recommend 





| for the cars differ in size, 





Metropolitan Tower 
New York 


























“? WILL MAKE YoU 
_ PROSPEROUS 


| Ifyou are honest and ambitious write mo 
{ today. No matter where you liveor what 
your occupation, I will teach you the Real 
Yes business by mail; appoint you Specia) 
of my Company in your town; 
’ start you in a profitable business of your own, 

and help you make big money at once. 

Unusual 8 apoertuns for men without 
Capital become nt for life, 
Valuable “Book and full FREE. 
Write today. 


7) WATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY 60. 
UU Marden Rullding 
of wonderful 


FREE SAMPLE $.,."vettame 


seat if you mention dealer’s name. 









WR 


















: = times stronger than ootinety 
lasts weeks. 


ce always adds ® 
charm. Retined, de icate. 

Odors: Lily of the Valley, Rose, Lilac, Violet 

ee 239 First Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


ume 
Ie subtle 
















Just off the press. 300 pages. Thousands of 
illastration a color plates. Every musical 
instrument. Highest quality and lowest prices 
in the world. Ea fasy payments. Write today. 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
333 


125 E. 4th Ave., Cincianate S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 





















circulars, books, newspaper. Press $5, 
. Rotary $60. Save money. Big profit 
Printing for others R.. easy, rulessent. Write 


E @ factory for press cata TYP. cards, paper, &c. 
m A THE PRESS CO. Meriden, Connecticnt. 


Fortunes in Mushrooms 


Easiest Money-Making !"roposition you can find. 
MARVELOUS returns from smail outlay. Others 
using their spare time have made big money. 
WHY NUT YOU ? Grown in boxes, in cellars, onder 
barns, ete. Write for Free Booklet, 

MUSHROOM CO., Dept.F , EastOrange,New Jersey 


like hun, 

od Fish Bite waer you me 
our Wonderful ish-Lu ring Bait. 

Best Fish Bait i keeps you busy 

pulling them out. W to-aay and get a 
x to help TA, it ye & wanted. 

Walton Supply Co., Desk-10, St, Louis, Mo 


PATENT 


and mechanics—and bemang = is gene 


towbtain patent 
Chas €. Brook, Fiz Eighth St. Wash. Db. o. 




















showing 100 mechanical mov 


} 


a] ant 
| epitomize to the eye and the imagina- 








ments invaluable to inventors | 





Controversy of the Coal 
Operators and Miners 


By JOHN P. WHITE, 


EDITOR'S NOTE: 


President of the United Mine Workers of America 


A promise of a solution of the differences between the anthracite coal miners and the coal oper- 


ators was embodied in the appointment recently of a conference committee of twenty persons, ten from each side of 


the controversy. 
report upon the matters at issue. 
miners, and reported it; 
threw the whole matter back to its original state 
in wages; abolition of the sliding scale; 


a term of four years for the agreement to run; 


This committee being unwieldy, it named a sub-committee of four from each side to consider and 
The sub-committee reached an agreement embodying several concessions to the 
but the full conference committee of the miners rejected the proposition made, and thus 
The agreement reached provided a flat increase of 10 per cent. 


the permission of non- 


union men to work in mines, thus insuring the open shop; appointment of colliery committees of grievance, thus 


hand 


indirectly recognizing the union; an t of d 


ds for the check-off system, The full committee of the 





miners, however, repudiated this agreement, its members wanting full recognition of the union, the check-off system, 
by which union dues would be withheld from pay envelopes of the miners, an eight-hour work day, a larger increase 


in wages than 10 per cent. and a shorter agreement than four years. 


The chief demands of the miners as originally 


made are set forth in the following article by their president 





HE DE 

MANDS of 

the United 
Mine Workers are 
for an advance in 
wages and recogni- 
tion of their organ- 
ization. This means 
a direct and just 
agreement between 
the miners and the 
mine owners. 

The miners ask 
to be paid for min- 
ing coal by the ton 
instead of by the 
car, as they are 
anthracite coal is sold 
by the ton. If the miners are paid 
by the ton, there can be no variation 
or injustice; the coal is weighed, and 
they get the same pay for each ton. 
When paid by the car there is variation, 











WHITE, 


JOHN P. 


All 


now paid. 


- | crease. 





and thus the 
rate paid by the car is not on a uniform 
basis. 

The demand for an increase in wages 
is on a percentage basis on the earnings 
of the mine workers. For instance, if 
aman is earning a dollar, he wants the 
increase to be twenty per cent., or 
$1.20, ete. | 

The anthracite miners claim that an in- 
crease in wages is due the miners, who | 
have worked under the same scale now 
for about ten years, including the auto- 
matic increase resulting from the opera- 
tion of the sliding scale, fixed by the 
award of the Anthracite Strike Commis- 
sion in 1902. The miners elaim that 
the cost of living has increased mate- 
rially and that labor in all other indus- 
tries during the period has had fixed, 
definite and permanent wage advances. 

The sliding scale fixed by the Anthra- 
cite Strike Commission provides that, 
whenever the average selling price of 
anthracite coal of all sizes above pea 
coal reaches $4.55 per ton at Perth| 
Amboy and Edgewater, the miner is to | 


The operator gets five cents on 
a ton over $4.50, while. the miner gets 
this one per cent. on the dollar. Under 
the schedule, the miner receives one per 
cent. on each additional increase in the 
price of anthracite coal of five cents a 
ton. Thus, in April, 1911, the price of 
coal at the points named averaged $4.50 
a ton, on which the miner received noth- 
ing of increase or percentage; in May 
of that year coal sold for $4.55, on 
which the miner received one per cent. ; 
in June the price was $4.59, but the 
miner still received but his one per 
cent. If it had been $4.60—a penny 
more on a ton—the miner would have 
received an additional one per cent. In 
July, 1911, the price was $4.65, on 
which, under the sliding scale, the miner 
received three per cent.; in August the 
price was $4.70, on which the miner re- 
ceived four per cent., and in November 
the price was $4.92, on which the miner 
received eight percent. This is an il- 
lustration. But it should be remembered 
that in 1911 there were mined 84,400,- 
000 tons of coal—say, an average of 
7,000,000 tons a month—and on this 
7,000,000 tons for November the oper- 
ators received an advance from the 
April price of forty-two cents per ton. 

From November each year the price 
of anthracite coal goes down again, un- 
til it reaches the minimum in April, and 
then it rises as indicated. And the 
miners’ wages not only remain station- 
ary, but during the year—in summer— 
they are compelled to lie idle for a 
period. The year 1911 was the largest 
in anthracite production on record, and 
thus was best for the miners so far as 
the number of days of labor is con- 
cerned; yet the miners in 1911 worked 
but 240 days. There are 170,000 miners 
in the anthracite region. The periods 
of idleness are caused by over-produe- 
tion—or a production beyond the demand 
for anthracite coal. 

This, in brief, is a statement of the 
miners’ demands and the conditions 


receive one per cent. on the dollar in-| that exist. 


What a Monument Should Be 


HE ancient purpose of a monu- 

ment was to remind or admonish. 

The modern purpose of a monument 
should be to promote the well-being of 
humanity. It should be of practical ser- 
vice to the living. 

A series of events culminating in 
some great movement—even a war—may 
exert a powerful influence for good upon 
mankind. It may be well, even in these 
by some symbolic structure, to 


tion the lesson of a great event. Or 
some man—a heroic figure or a gigantic 
soul—may achieve for humanity so vi- 
tally, so unselfishly, and so nobly that 
to fix him in the world’s eye by art’s 
highest aids may serve as an inspiration 
to others to achieve. There are circum- 
stances which may make monuments 
landmarks and timemarks for future 
study and profit. But, beyond this, 
humanity should be considered. 

It is the habit to say that this age is 
inferior to past ages for many reasons, 
whereas it is superior to all other ages 
in many things. For generations stand- 
ards of living have steadily improved. 
The world never has seen a time when 
men were in better circumstances than 
now. It is not so long ago that the day 
was too short for the laborer’s task and 


wolves | HiS wage was meager;when slavery was 


an institution everywhere recognized, 
and education was the privilege of the 
few. How the world has advanced and 
is still advancing in these things and 


BOOKS MAILED — the marvels achieved for the comfort of 


man within a comparatively short period 
are matters of universal knowledge. 





With betterment of standards of liv- 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslic’s 


ing has come a broader view of every 
aspect of life. Wealth has found new 
duties to humanity and is erecting mon- 
uments that will last with increasing 
admiration and benefit. A Morgan, fol- 
lowing an artistic impulse, has gathered 
of the art. treasures of the world for 
the esthetic satisfaction of the many; 
yet his Maternity Hospital more nearly 
touches human sympathy and is a monu- 
ment which will honor him indefinitely 
as a noble aid to the poorer motherhood. 

A Rockefeller has given new purpose 
to higher education in the university at 
Chicago; but his great institute of med- 
ical research, in its inquiry as to the 
sources and cure of disease, will benefit 
the race in an infinitely greater measure. 

A Carnegie, by many benefactions, 
proves the modern trend of great wealth 
toward the betterment of the many. 
The Leland Stanford University in Cali- 
fornia, the Jessup contributions to edu- 
eation at Williams College, like en- 
dowments at various other seats of 
learning, the movement to build a great 
hospital in New York in memory of the 
martyred McKinley, and various other 
establishments the country over designed 
in a philanthropic spirit—these are what 
monuments should be. 

An imperishable fame, based on prac- 
tical beneficence, will be the lot of men 
who thus build for the future, while 
recognizing needs of the present. It 
will contrast strongly with the compara- 
tively ephemeral note of many men 
whose figures in bronze or marble look 
coldly upon a living world or whose 
selfishness is typified-by the lifeless 
shafts raised in their honor. 

Weekly.” 
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A Permanent Edge 


You can keep your razor constantly 
keen, so it will give you a close, com- 
fortable shave evesy day, if you use our 


New Torrey 


Honing Strop 


You don’t need any experience or any 
special skill—the new strop will do it 
all. The sharpening side is prepared with 
our newly discovered sharpening dress- 
ing. This is our secret and no other strop 
in the world hasit. That is why the New 
Torrey Strop keeps your razor in so 
much better condition than any other 
strop. If your dealer cannot show you 
the New Torrey Honing Strop—write us 
for full information. Booklet, all about 
shaving, sent free on request. 
Prices 50c, 75c, $1. 
$1.25, $1.50, $2. 00 and P32. 50 
Get a Torrey Razor - the Best Made. 
Every dealer who is not now selling the 
New Torrey Honing Strop should write 
at once for our special proposition. 
J.R. TORREY CO., Dept. AC . Worcester, Mass, 








A QUARTER CENTURY ; 
| BEFORE THE PUBLIC 


Over Five Million Free Samples 
Given Away Each Year. 
The Constant and Increasing 
Sales From Samples Proves | 
5 





the Genuine Merit of 


| ALLEN’ S FOOT-EASE. 


Shake Into Your Shoes 








Allen’s Foot =Ease, the antiseptic ; 
powder for the feet. Are you a trifle 
sensitive about the size of your shoes? i 
Many people wear shoes a size smaller 
by shaking Allen’s. Foot-Ease into 
them. Just the thing for Aching, hot 
feet and for Breaking in New Shoes. 
If you have tired, swollen, tender feet, 
s, Allen’s Foot-Ease gives instant relief. > 
We have over 30,000 testimonials. ) 
TRY IT TO-DAY, Sold everywhere, } 
25c. De not accept any substitute. 








we Pieces FREE TRIAL PACKAGE sent by mail. 
Foot-Ease.” ALLEN S. OLMSTED, LE ROY, N. Y. 
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A Remarkable 
Overcoat Pocket 
of $100 Machine. 
Bennett Portable -T: 


ig en ce me etd in Grip or in 
“Standard K. d. Does Work 
Over 22,0 000 ‘an Daily Use. 
has less than 250 parts, against 

1700 to 3700 in others. That's 

the secret of our 818 price 

It’s built in the famous 
Elliott-Fisher Bii- 










AGENTS 
$75 to $200 a Month 


Selling Novelty Knives, Transparent handles 
with photo of sweetheart, wife, mother, etc., 
emblem, name an address, etc., etc. 
Hundreds of designs to choose from. Rapid- 
fire sellers. Big profits, Exclusive territory. 
One agent made $80 in eight days working noon 
hours only, ‘Another made $260 in one month, 
¥ou need no experience—we teach you every- 
thing. Write NOW for terms and outfit offer, 
Address: ‘NOVELTY CUTLERY CO. 
338 Bar St., 


= Canton, Ohio. 





ILE, PA. 








J.C.BROWN 





DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


THAT’S ALL WE WANT TO KNOW 
Now, we will mot give you avy 
grand prize—or a lot of free stuff if 
you answer this ad, Nor do we claim 
to make you rich in aweek, But if 
you are anxious to develop your tal- 
ent with 8 successful cartoonist, 
you can make money, send a copy 0! 
this picture, with 6 cents in stamp: 
for portfolio of eartoons and sample 
lesson plate, and let us explain. 


The W. L, Evans School of Cartooning 





AGENTS $3 a Day 


CURRY COMB 
best 








\ Make $20 a Day 
ite cer wendertal ne mpoplon Pisture 
= baif minute Sod an bour. 
comet y. Photo Post Cardsand Buttons 
where ebmall invertases! estment; big e 
Be your own _ 
Free Testimonials, 


AMERICAN MI UTE PHOTO CO. 
458 Nehoo Bik. Chicago, Il!. 
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If You Like 


sk some pompous person if Grape-Nuts Food helps build the brain. 





Chances are you get a withering sneer and a hiss of denunciation. 
Then sweetly play with the learned toad. 
Ask him to tell you the analysis of brain material and the analysis of Grape-Nuts. 


“Don’t know? Why, | supposed you based your opinions on exact knowledge in- 
stead of pushing out a conclusion like you would a sneeze.” 


“Well, now your tire is punctured, let’s sit down like good friends and repair it.” 


The bulky materials of brain are water and albumin, but these things cannot blend 





without a little worker known as Phosphate of Potash, defined as a “mineral salt.” 


One authority, Geohegan, shows in his analysis of brain, 5.33 per cent total of 
mineral salts, over one-half being Phosphoric Acid and Potash combined, (Phosphate of 
Potash) 2.91 per cent. 


Beaunis, another authority, shows Phosphoric Acid and Potash (Phosphate of 
Potash) more than one-half the total mineral salts, being 73.44 per cent in a total of 101.07. 


Analysis of Grape-Nuts shows Potassium and Phosphorus (which join and 
make Phosphate of Potash) is considerable more than one-half of all the mineral 
salts in the food. 


Dr. Geo. W. Carey, an authority on the constituent elements of the body, says: 
“The gray matter of the brain is controlled entirely by the inorganic cell-salt, Potassium 
Phosphate (Phosphate of Potash). This salt unites with albumin and by the addition of 
oxygen creates nerve fluid or the gray matter of the brain. Of course, there is a trace of 
other salts and other organic matter in nerve fluid, but Potassium Phosphate is the chief 











factor, and has the power within itself to attract, by its own law of affinity, all things 
needed to manufacture the elixir of life.” 


Further on he says: “The beginning and end of the matter is to supply the lacking 
principle, and in molecular form, exactly as nature furnishes it in vegetables, fruits and 


| grain. To supply deficiencies—this is the only law of cure.” 


Brain is made of Phosphate of Potash as the principal Mineral Salt, added to 
albumin and water. 


Grape-Nuts contains that element as more than one-half of all its mineral salts. 





Every day’s use of brain wears away a little. 


Suppose your kind of food does not contain Phosphate of Potash. 





How are you going to rebuild today the worn-out parts of yesterday ? 


And if you don’t, why shouldn’t nervous prostration and brain-fag result. 


It is true that other food besides Grape-Nuts contains varying quantities of Brain food. 


Plain wheat and barley do. But in Grape-Nuts there is a certainty. 
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a Little Quiet Fun 


FROM THE EDITOR 


He Forgot That He Had a Stomach. 


Talking of food, there is probably no pro- 
fessional man subjected to a greater, more 
wearing mental strain than the responsible 
editor of a modern newspaper. 


To keep his mental faculties constantly in 
good working order, the editor must keep his 
physical powers up to the highest rate of 
efficiency. Nothing will so quickly upset the 
whole system as badly selected food and a 
disordered stomach. It therefore follows 
that he should have right food, which can be 
readily assimilated, and which furnishes true 
brain nourishment. 

‘*My personal experience in the use of 
Grape-Nuts and Postum,’’ writes a Philadel- 
phia editor, ‘‘so exactly agrees with your 
advertised claim as to their merits that any 
further exposition in that direction would 
seem to be superfluous. They have benefited 
me so much, however, during the five years 
that I have used them, that I do not feel jus- 
tified in withholding my testimeny. 

**General ‘high living,’ with all that the 
expression implies as to a generous table, 
brought about indigestion, in my case, with 
restlessness at night, and lassitude in the 
morning, accompanied by various pains and 
distressing sensations during working hours. 

‘fThe doctor diagnosed the condition as 
‘catarrh of the stomach,’ and prescribed vari- 
ous medicines, which did me no good. I 
finally ‘threw physics to the dogs,’ gave up 
tea and coffee and heavy meat dishes, and 
adopted Grape-Nuts and Postum as the chief 
articles of my diet. 


‘I can conscientiously say, and I wish to 
say it with all the emphasis possible to the 
English language, that they have benefited 
me as medicines never did, and more than 
any other food that ever came on my table. 


‘“‘My experience is that the Grape-Nuts 
food has steadied and strengthened both 
brain and nerves to a most positive degree. 
How it does it, I cannot say, but I know that 
after breakfasting on Grape-Nuts food: one 
actually forgets he has a stomach, let alone 
‘stomach trouble.’ It is, in my opinion, the 
most beneficial as well as the most econom- 
ical food on the market, and has absolutely 
no rival.’’ Name given by Postum Co., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. 


Remember, Mind does not work well on a brain that is even partly broken down from lack of nourishment. 


And if the elements demanded by Nature, are eaten, the life forces have the needed material to build from. 


A healthy brain is important, if one would “do things” in this world. 


A man who sneers at “Mind” sneers at the best and least understood part of himself. 


links us to the Infinite. 


That part which some folks believe 


Mind asks for a healthy brain upon which to act, and Nature has defined a way to make a healthy brain and renew it day by 


day as it is used up from work of the previous day. 


Nature’s way to rebuild is by the use of food which supplies the things required. 


“‘There’s a Reason’’ for 


Grape-Nuts 





POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, LIMITED, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 
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Keeps Hot 24 Hours 
Keeps Col 
72 Hours 


Mothers! the danger season for 
bottle fed infants approaches 
Let Thermos win the battle for your babies’ lives 
by keeping their milk cold, clean, germ and fly 
proof, At night, or when baby is taken out— fill one 
Thermos Bottle with chilled milk and another with 
hot water and at feeding time reduce the cold milk 
to proper mixture by adding hot water, thus bringing 
both milk and water to proper feeding temperature 
Thermos keeps liquids ice cold for 3 days or steam- 
ing hot for 24 hours. 
Thermos Bottles $1 up Thermos Carafes $5 
ON SALE AT BEST STORES 
If your dealer wil 
‘THERMOS 
ab express 
catal 


one genuine T nos 

plainly stamped 

we will ship y 
W rite for 


rhere is only 
not sell you pre 


on the bottom « 


ducts 
each art 
ceipt of price 





prepaid upon re 
AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 
New York City 
Toronto, Canada 


Thermos Building 
Thermos Bottle Co., Ltd., 












Greatest 
of 


Outdoor 
Sports 


Canoeing is 
at its best 
when you 
own an 
“Old Town 
Canoe.’’ 
This is the 
canoe that has made this sport so popular on all our 
river playgrounds, park lakes, the seashore, etc. The 


‘Od Town Cancé 


1s light, easy to paddle, durably constructed, easy to 
manage, as graceful asa swan. If you live where 
there is water to play on, write for our 

catalogue of canoe facts and canoe 

pictures. 2000 carioes in stock. Agents 

everywhere. Prompt deliveries. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
675 Middle Street, 01d Town, Me., U.S. A. 





LEARN ABOUT OUR FREE 
COURSE IN SHOW CARD 
p AND SIGN WRITING 


FROM 
$2 tre A Great Opportunity! 


¢ We are offering. for a limited time, a com 
plete course in show ecard and sign writing 
to those purchasing our assortme nt of 


“Litholia”’ Ready-to-Use Colors 


This is a great opportunity for ambitions 
sex, to increase their earning capacity, G 
— in demand at $21 to $50 weekly. sals 
ness for yourself. Our show card course i o 
alphabets, {t's a complete course in wk hye, ho 
an expert New York show card artist for us. “Litholia” j 
the only liquid pigment water paint ever manufactured, 
used a, ome as “ais. distemper or tube colors, but far 
superior to either. “Litholia” lasts longer, always ready 
“Litholia” is the best for the show card writer ‘the pens 
or the interior decorator. 4 cents in stamps brings book - 
@ let, cirewlars and full information. } 


LITHOLIA LY, COLOR CO., 247 West 125th St., New York 
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THE HEALTH MERRY-GO-ROUND 
keeps children healthy 


Children never tire of the Health Merry-go-Round. 

It gives them healthful out-door amusement at home 

fresh air and exercise that develop their muscles. 

This machine is strongly built, of seasoned hardwood, 
It is an ornament to 

the lawn. 













Free trial. Money 
: 3-s refunded if not 
oa satisfactory. 


Health Merry-go-RoundCe. 
2. Quinerv, 1, UL SL A 











Dent 
for $4.00 
$2.50 PANAMA 
Genuine, hand woven in South 
America, like finest kind; but 
MORE durable because of broad 
er weave. Shapedin the vew 
““Alpine’’---all the go this sea- 
son. (Also flat pancake or full 
crown at same price.) Fine silk 
band and leather sweat Soft 
brim about 31-2 in. wide. To get you acquainted 
with our weaver-to-customer prices on Panamas, 
Order today, stating size. Meney back if not 
pleased 


Pa amas and Mexican hats at prices---wri 


Special te! 
FRANCIS E. LESTER ©0., Dept. MJ5IM, Mesilla Park, N. M. | 


NUD T 
LLARS & Gurts 


LINEN STYLE AND FIT without its bother and expense 
~they keep cleaner and wear far longer than linen. 
Atdealers. Collars. %e; Cuffs. 50c. Style Book Free. 
The Arlington Company FEstallixhed 1883 725 Broadwny. N.Y. 





Fish Will Bite 


like hungry wolves, fill your nets 
traps or trot line ‘you bait with 


c-Fish-Lure. 
bait ever discove 


Best . Keeps you busy 
m out. 25cts. a hee: Write for Free 


Booklet and my Special Offer of one box to help 
it. J. F. Gregory, K-91, St. Lo Me 

















To 


(Continued from page 570.) 

‘*‘AmI?’’ Herbert retorted. ‘‘Bet you 
wouldn’t dare that to me if we 
weren't so near a lot of people!’’ 

**T bet I would!”’ 

‘*Five hundred 
dozen gloves?’’ 

**Certainly—a thousand 
you like.”’ 

Herbert patted his neat hair. 

‘*Five hundred’s enough,’’ he said. 
‘*Are you on?”’ 
Kitty took a long pull at her glass— 

she had nothing else to do. 

‘*Yes,’’ she said. 

‘*Then come out in my car to-morrow 
evening,’’ suggested Herbert, pulling 
down his fancy waitscoat. 

**Oh!’’ gasped Kitty. 

‘‘That’s the bet. Come or pay.’’ 

‘*But-—but your wife?’’ 

‘**What she don’t know 


say 


cigarettes against a 


cigarettes if 


**Alone?’’ 


won’t hurt 


her.”’ | 
**And my husband?’’ 
‘“*‘What he don’t know won’t hurt 
him.”’ 


So, simply because she had so little 
to do, Kitty accepted Herbert’s invita- 
tion. Riding through the dusk, she 
again told Herbert that he was a| 
naughty boy, and Herbert kissed her. | 


| Kitty won her bet, but there were some 





other particulars in which she did not 
win. The car broke down at a road, 
house. When Kitty returned home at 
noon of the day following, she explained 
to John that she had remained at the 
Country Club over night. 

John did not doubt this. He had a 
way of believing in his wife, the experi- 
ence of G. Wash Lutz to the contrary 
notwithstanding. She had been foolish 
once, but she had been nothing but fool- 
ish— John was sure of that—and she had 
learned a lesson. 

This was all very well for theory, but 
it did not serve in practice. Kitty’s 
time—though she had thought herself so 
busy—hung heavily on her hands. She 
wanted to be amused; she wanted to be 
as much sought after as the other women 
members of the club. Then, when Her- 
bert tired of his conquest, there was al- 
ways somebody else to entertain her— 
and naturally, since Herbert bragged 
and ‘‘passed the word’”’ to his friends— 
so that what had begun as an escapade 
soon developed into a habit. Kitty was 
quite anxious always to have something 
to do: the nights that she slept at the 
Country Club were numerous. 

On one of these nights John happened, 
however, to return from his office with 
a paper regarding the transfer of some 
real estate, for which his wife’s signa- 
ture was necessary. The transfer had 
to be made in the morning. 

**She hasn’t come home,’’ said the 
servant, in answer to John’s inquiries. 

**When did she go out?’’ 

‘About four o’clock, sir.’’ 

**Alone?’’ 

‘*No, sir. Somebody called for her in | 
an automobile. I think it was Mr. 
Brand, sir.’’ 

*‘Oh!”’ said John. Mr. Brand, he re- | 
flected, was one of the younger members 
of the Country Club. Of course Kitty | 
was at the club. 

John called the Doncaster Country | 
Club on the telephone. Was his wife | 








there? She was not. Had she been| 
there? No. Had she sent any word? | 
Not any. Hum—well, was Mr. Brand 
there? No, Mr. Brand was not there, | 


either, had not been—had sent no word. | 
Just out for a little ride, of course, 





we offer this special $4 value for $2.50---Express pre- | 


Free summer catalog showing complete line of | 


| thought John. He would wait. He did 
|wait, but at ten o’clock Kitty had not 
returned. She had not returned at 
leleven. At eleven-thirty John called 
the club again and a few other places 
|where he thought she might be. As 
there was still no trace of Kitty, he 
called Brand’s house. 
| Brand’s mother answered. Some in- 
stinct told John not to reveal his iden- 
| tity. He said he was a business ac- 
|quaintance of Brand—which was only 
| partially true—and wanted to see Brand. 

‘“*He left for an automobile ride this 
|afternoon,’’ came the answer, ‘‘and he 
said he wouldn’t be back until some 
| time to-morrow.’”’ 
| John hung up the receiver. He called 
|the Country Club again at about one 
o’clock, but neither Brand nor Kitty 
was there. 

When Kitty returned the next day, 


roads. 


The Woman With Nothing 


Do 


she said she had passed 
Country Club. 
As for John, 


stooped, 


the night at the 


he said nothing. He 
I regret to say, to employing 
detectives to follow his wife, and, 
his wife still had nothing to do, John, 
within a month, secured all the evidence 
that was necessary. 

John was of those usually easy 
men who are adamant when they have 
tired of being easy. 


one 


‘*Will—will you di-divorce me?’’ wept 
Kitty. 
‘*‘Not much!’’. said John. ‘*Why 


should I? I don’t want to marry again. 
I’ve had enough of women.’’ 


‘*Then you’ll take me back?’’ Hope 
gleamed in her pitiable eyes. 

‘*T won’t!’’ said John. 

‘“‘Then what’s to become of me?’’ 


Kitty wailed, again plunged into despair. 
‘*T don’t know,’’ said John. ‘‘But you 
can't enter my house again.’’ 
Kitty went to the other man in the 


case. 


‘*‘What’s to become of me?’’ she re- 
peated. 
‘*I don’t know,’’ said the man. ‘‘But 


you must see that I can’t afford to do 
anything for you.’’ 

So Kitty left Doncaster. She went to 
New York. What actually did become 
of her, you can surmise as easily as I 
ean tell you. 


Bankers and Farming. 
have bankers 


HAT connection 
with agriculture and _ good 


roads? The Bankers’ Associa- 
tion of Illinois considers the connection 
intimate, the policy of the new presi- 
dent—B. F. Harris—being to bring the 


as | 


| clients. 





association into the field of public serv- | 


ice. The resolution adopted by the 
American Bankers’ Association, provid- 
ing for a committee on agriculture, was 
prepared by the Illinois body. Through 
its president, the Illinois Association 
has already, by means of circular letters 
and pamphlets, boys’ corn clubs, soil- 
saving lease clauses, etc., launched a 
campaign to secure better agricultural 
methods. The association is interested, 
too, in securing a law which will make 
agricultural instruction a part of the 
course in all the country schools of the 
State. Wide-awake educators have for 
some time realized that this is an essen- 
tial feature of the vocational training 
demanded by the times, and will doubt- 
less, therefore, give their co-operation. 

The third line of work adopted by 
the association is the agitation for good 
roads throughout the State. The pulse 
of seventeen hundred bankers has been 
felt through a series of questions on the 
subject, the answers indicating a wide- 
spread, progressive spirit. The Illinois 
Federation of Commercial Clubs has 
agreed to co-operate with the Bankers’ 
Association to secure action from the 
Legislature in the direction of better 
The lines of work mapped out 
are not by any means original. Other 
organizations have championed and ad- 
vanced the same causes before. The 





significant thing is that a State bankers’ | 


association has turned aside from the 
purely technical branches of its work to 
these activities in the field of good citi- 
zenship. The reflex influence is already 
being felt in an awakened sense among 
the bankers of the wonderful opportuni- 
ties for public usefulness. Other State 
associations are being aroused to similar 
endeavor by the example of Illinois. 


Foodstuffs Imported. 
S er AND one-half million bushels 


of potatoes were imported into 

the United States in February 
last, or about twice the average annual 
|importation during the decade ending 
|with 1912. Imports of foodstuffs of all 
|kinds in the eight months ending with 
|February, 1912, aggregated in value 
| $262,000,000, showing a double value in 
|ten years. The chief growth occurs, 
however, in the class of articles not pro- 
| duced in the United States, such as cof- 
fee, tea, cocoa and tropical fruits. But 
the enormous imports of potatoes noted 
sugyest that there are opportunities for 
profit in the growth of that vegetable 
here that are neglected. Good potatoes 
on the vegetable stands in New York 
are almost as costly as fruits. 


In answering advertisements please mention “* Leslie’s Weekly."’ 





LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
SERVICE 


® Leslies @ 


ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 


Over 350,000 Copies the Issue. 


PATENTS and PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS THAT PAY. $427,530 MADE BY 
2 Books—“‘What and How to Invent— Proof 
of Fortunes in Patents”’ and 112-page Guide Free 
Free repért as to patentability. E. E. Vrooman 
Patent Attorney, 862 F St., Washington, D C 


PATENTS. SEND SKETCH OR MODEL FOR 
Free Advice on Patentability. Book telling trut} 
about Prizes, ““No Patent, No Pay,” sent free. Joh: 
J. Thompson, Pat. Atty., Box U, 1110 F St., Was! 
ington, D. Cc. 


INVENTORS OF WIDE EXPERIENCE EMPLOY 
my method in securing patents. So will you event 
ally. Why wait? Just send for my free bool 
Wm. T. Jones, 805 G Street, Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS 


SALESMEN WANTED EVERYWHERE FOR 
new office specialty. Duplicate orders every mont! 
Chance of a life ‘time for a live wire. Best offic: 
seller—you can work sub-agents. A. Lowell Mfz 
Co,, 258G Broadway, N. Y. City. 


AGENTS—$35 A WEEK FOR 2 HRS. WORK A 
day, selling wonderful new household necessity; new 
selling plan with free advertising does it. Collette 
Mfg. Co., Box 78, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


YOU ARE WANTED FOR GOVERNMENT POSI 
tion. $80.00 month. Thousands of appointment 
coming. Send postal for list of positions oper 
Franklin Institute. Dept. B143, Rochester, N. Y. 


; CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS _ 
UNCLE SAM IS A LIBERAL EMPLOYER 


Qualify for a Government position. We prepare y 
by mail for any Civil Service Examination. Write 
today for free Booklet 38, Capital Civil Service 
School, Washington, D. C 


LEARN TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS, EARN 
$25 to $100 a week. Wecan positively show you by 
mail How to Increase Your Salary. Book mailed 
free. Page-Davis, 42 Page Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 


BE AN ILLUSTRATOR. LEARN TO DRAW. 
We will teach you by mail how to draw for maga- 


zines and newspapers. Send for free Catalog 
School of Illustration, 42 Page Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 





; INVESTMENTS" 
NEW YORK FARMS FOR SALE ON EASY 


terms. For list call on or address B. F. McBurney 
& Co., 309 Bastable Block, Syracuse, N. Y., or 703 
Fisher Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

CALIFORNIA’S SANTA CLARA VALLEY, 
known as the “poor man’s paradise,”’ surrounds Sun- 
nyvale, the manufacturing suburb of San Francisco. 
Ideal climate. Best soil for fruit, truck gardening, 
chicken ranching and diversified farming. Ample 
water. Write to-day for new fifty-page illustrated 
hook, mailed free. Address Sunnyvale Chamber of 
Commerce, 33 Crossman Bldg., Sunnyvale, California. 


WASHINGTON 


BEST SERVICES OF ANY KIND FURNISHED, 
at or from National Capital ; also dependable advice, 
reliable information and correct data on any subject 
at moderate fees. Booklet free. Government-Infor- 
mation Bureat, Lock Box 503, Washington, D. C. 


_____ PHOTOS, PHOTO. SUPPLIES 
SAMPLE PRINTS.—_SEND NEGATIVES FOR 


free sample of our work. Films developed 10c. roll. 
Velox prints 244 x 344, 3c. Other sizes proportion- 
ately cheap. Photo enlarging a specialty. 8 x 10's, 
20c., unmounted. Highest grade work. Columbia 
Photo Supply Co., Dept. J, Washington, D. C. 


- MOTION PICTURES 
PICTURE PLAY WRITERS WANTED. YOU 
can write a Motion Picture Play. Great demand. 
Big pay. We'll teach you. Send your address. 
Picture Play Ass'n, San Francisco. 


___ SONG WRITERS _ 


WELL-KNOWN COMPOSER WANTS SONG- 
Poems at once. Chance for Successful Writers to 
Make a Fortune! All poems not available will be re- 
turned promptly. The Len Fleming Co., Suite 507, 
Gaiety Theatre Bldg., New York City. 








ESPECIALLY FOR WOMEN 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LITERATURE. WOMEN 
interested in Suffrage should distribute propaganda 
among their friends. Booklets, addresses, etc., may 
be obtained from the Suffrage Party, 1 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. Write for particulars. 


ADORN YOUR ROOM WITH JUDGE PRINTS. 
Charming pictures by Flagg, Hamilton, Christy and 
other famous artists, suitable for framing. Send 
10c. for catalogue and receivea picture free. Judge 
225 Fifth Ave., New York. 


AGENTS: BUILD UP A REPEAT-ORDER BUSI 
ness, selling Nail Polish. Every man and woma: 
needs it. You soon have big paying business. Not 
a novelty but a necessity—the newest and best of 
its kind. Only one representative to a section 
Write for particulars now. Pridham Mfg. Co., 404 
W. Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 

LESSONS IN ELOCUTION BY A SUCCESSFU! 
impersonator and entertainer. Many years of exp< 
rience. Negro dialect her specialty. Write f: 
particulars. Mrs. Hardin Burnley, 422 West Er 
Avenue, New York City. 
THE “‘ESPECIALLY FOR WOMEN” CLASSIFIED 
column of Leslie’s Weekly offers excellent oppor 
tunity to those who have some article for sale or e> 
change appealing to women or to those who want t 
purchase something. The circulation of Leslic 
is 350,000 copies an issue. All classified advertisir 
is guaranteed position next toreading. Write f< 
complete information and find out how the colum! 
ean be of service to you. Leslie’s Weekly, Classific 
Dept., 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL OR EX 
change? Leslie’s Classified Column offers its reader 
an exceptional opportunity to secure big results frot 
small investments. We will prepare your advertise 
ment if you will give us the facts, and put your ac 
vertisement in more than 350,000 copies—all f 
$1.50 a line. Full information furnished on recei! 
of postal. Address Classified Advertising Dept 
Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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‘AY SIXTEENTH, 1912 


(he Woman Detective’s Remark- 
able Work 


(Continued from page 566.) 

one that was not a ‘fake,’’”’ said 

. Goodwin, relating her experiences 
LesLIE’S WEEKLY. ‘‘The best of 

m all was a Hindu. He told me my 
siness vibrations’ were good, but my 
vibrations’ were entirely lacking. 

an see you have never been married,’ 
said--and I a widow with three 
ldren! For the small sum of fifty 
lars he agreed to cause me to marry 


» man I loved—he took it for granted | 


ere was a man; most women went 

him about that—and told me to 
ing him some article the man had 
iched. This article he contracted 
pray over, while communing with the 
cis who dwell in the seventh heaven 
the Himalayas. I took him a pair of 
indeuffs. 

‘It sounds foolish, doesn’t it, to say 
hat otherwise clever women believe in 

ese fakers? But with the setting of 
, dull-red room, rich hangings, strange 

bes, softened lights and mystic in- 
ense, it takes a different form. I once 
arned to stutter so that I might be 
ired by hypnotism. I have finished 
the cure many times—in court. One 
hundred and eight husbands, by actual 
count, have been promised me, and 
every one of them was to be rich and 
make me happy. 

‘‘One palmist, Arthur Delroy, told me 
I was a ‘prim little old maid who was 
too wise to be fooled by other fake 
psychics and had done well to go to him.’ 
He said he had a clever ‘insight’ into 
my nature and the reason for my visit. 
After I had paid him and thanked him 
and had him arrested, he had a better 
‘insight.’ ”’ 

In the opinion of those who know 
police work, Mrs. Goodwin is one of the 
most valuable ‘‘men’’ in the depart- 
ment. She has hunted successfully both 
men and women, but is used mostly on 
female ‘‘crooks.’’ There are other 


women detectives not actually in the| 


police department whose work is well 
known to the New York police. Every 
big department store has one or more 
women sleuths. Their calling is more 
dangerous for their employers than 
themselves. A mistake may mean a 
heavy damage suit. Usually the woman 
detective in the store allows the shop- 
lifter to take several articles before fol- 
lowing her or him to the street and 
ordering the arrest. These department- 
store sleuths have various ways of trail- 
ing and watching. 

Many of them have adopted the method 
of May Durnan, who watches over a big 
New York department store. Miss Dur- 
nan carries a baby in her arms and is 
nearly always loaded with bundles, 
which she has actually purchased along- 
side the suspect. Sometimes she leads 
a little boy by the hand. She is by turns 
poorly dressed and stupid looking, and 
again poses as a society shopper cud- 
dling a Pomeranian and annoying the 
salesgirls. Her arrests aggregate hun- 
dreds every year, yet her face is rarely 


seen in court, for shoplifters attend | 


these trials and watch for the detective. 
Paris has its women detectives, 
trained by that master criminologist, 


Bertillon, who declares they are rapidly | 


becoming the most astute readers of fin- 
ger prints. In fact, it is fairly well 


established—though, of course, Prefect | 
Lepine will not officially confirm the be- | 


lief—that women detectives figured 
prominently in the breaking up of the 
taxicab bandit crowd which has for so 
long terrified Paris. 

The really great female detectives 
who are never heard of are in the big 
private agencies. Commissioner Dough- 
erty, who was head of the Pinkerton 
‘orce before he became chief of the New 
‘ork detective bureau, tells about two 
f them. 

“The cleverest woman I ever met or 
vho was ever in a detective agency, in 
my twenty-five years’ knowledge,’’ he 

iid, ‘‘was Alice Miller, known as 
Number 139.’ She was an extremely 
eautiful woman. Needless to say, her 
ame was not Miller; but as such we 

lew her. By training and previous 

lucation she reached a point where 
iere was nothing she could not do. We 
new her as ‘the society detective.’ 

“Part of her training for the big 
plant’ cost $10,000. It came about this 
vay. The Pinkertons had to have some 
ne in the Four Hundred, and I picked 


| Miss Miller for the task. For a month 
she rode horseback mornings in the park, 
gradually forming acquaintances. She 
had an apartment on Central Park South 
and was frequently seen in the fashion- 
able hotels, where she was known as a 
Russian countess. She spoke five lan- 
guages and talked English with the ac- 
cent of French, German, Russian or 
whatever part she was playing. She 
came without introduction and left us 
without our knowing who she really was. 

**One day she fell from her horse—by 
pre-arrangement—and in the resultant 
mixup became acquainted with several 


leaders of society, who were near by | } 


and for whose assistance she called. 
After that her work became easier. A 
brilliant pianist, golfer, bridge player, 
| she was invited everywhere. Her name 
appeared on charity committees and 
| headed lists of patronesses in East Side 
settlement work. 
*‘It was four months before she was 
ready to go ahead. Miss Miller had, in 
the meantime, been outfitted with thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of gowns and 
jewelry, to play her part as the intimate 
of New York’s wealthiest and most 
fashionable set. 
finding smugglers and customs evaders 
among the wealthy. Her identity was 
never questioned. She became ‘tester’ 
on transatlantic liners and Pullman cars, 
ascertaining the moral risk run by 
women traveling alone. This was dan- 
gerous work, as she had often to invite 
the attentions of suspected employes on 
| railroads and steamships, and yet escape 
| without harm or revealing her identity. 
) ‘*Alice Miller was a born actress. 
She went from factory to factory in 
| New England and worked at all sorts of 
|trades. From a fifty-dollar-a-day suite 
|in a fashionable hotel, she went cheer- 
fully to a little hovel in a mill town, 
| where she lived on the six dollars a week 
| she earned asa textile operator. It was 
nothing for her to join a dozen churches 
in a year and know the articles of faith 
that every one professed. She worked 
for sheer love of the game and her work 
was perfect. 

‘At the age of twenty-eight she 
ceased to work as a detective, after five 
brilliant years spent in solving jewelry 
robberies and private cases among the 
wealthy. She married arich man whose 
acquaintance she made while working on 
a case, because, as Miss Miller said 
afterward, he was the only man she 
knew ‘whose record would bear investi- 
gation.’ But her private feelings may 
have warped her judgment.’’ 

Another well-known woman detective 
was Juliet Moore, the ‘‘widow detect- 
ive,’’ who posed as a rich young relict 
and frequented Hot Springs, St. Au- 
| gustine, Palm Beach, Asheville and 
| other fashionable winter resorts. Sev- 
eral famous cases solved by her stand 
high on the record of detective achieve- 
ment. Miss Moore’s work, though 
slightly different from Miss Miller’s, 
was almost as remarkable for the in- 
genuity displayed in delicate situations. 
| But the “‘ widow detective”’ also married 
/and then ceased to follow her profession. 
| The promotion of Mrs. Goodwin to de- 
tective of the first grade amounts to 
more than individual success. It opens 
a new career for women. In becoming 
a member of New York’s detective 
force, Mrs. Goodwin, although not her- 
self a suffragist, accomplished more for 
woman suffrage than many of its most 
|prominent sponsors. For she proved 
that it is possible for a woman so to 
|handle herself in dangerous situations 
|as to make her the equal of a man. 

And the result is already seen in the 


latest innovation of 


force of female detectives. He has 
ber of police matrons. The fear that 
some of these women will lose their 
womanliness and become hardened man 
hunters seems to be without foundation, 
so far as the examples of female detect- 
ives we have seen would indicate. 

‘Of course the profession is danger- 
ous,’’ was Commissioner Dougherty’s 
comment on this phase of the ‘‘game,’’ 
‘‘but their business will be to detect 
rather than to arrest. They will report 
to me twice aday by either telephone 





will follow and protect them.’’ 





She traveled abroad, | 





Commissioner | 
Dougherty, who is about to establish a 


under instruction now a selected num-| 


| 








or telegraph cipher code, and if I do not | 
hear from them at the agreed time men | 





SIX PIANOS WHERE 
FIVE GREW BEFORE 


True Stories of “Efficiency Engineering” 
With the Westinghouse Electric Motor 


PIANO factory in Illinois making high-grade 
instruments had driven all their machines 


or years with their own steam plant. 

In proposing to better their manufacturing conditions our engi- 
neers recommended that individual electric motor drive be used, 
that the power be purchased from the Central Station, and that the 
steam engine and boiler be scrapped altogether. 

We found that because of the cumbersome mechanical system 
of drive from the steam engine, the product was working through 
the plant ina very inefficient way. Therefore we recommended 
that all the machinery be relocated in accordance with a plan 
submitted by our engineer. 

Since adopting our plan in its entirety and making a full instal- 
lation of Westinghouse Motors, this company has increased its 
production a full twenty per cent. without the addition of equip- 
ment other than the Westinghouse Motors to drive the machines 
and without the employment of a single extra man. 

No matter what we might say regarding the design and con- 
struction of the Westinghouse Motor for industrial purposes, the 
strongest advertisement of the motor and its superiority comes from 
the plant that uses it. The highest praise we have for the Westing- 
house Motor is in our files, in the letters from our customers. 

The Westinghouse Motor is a means, not an end. And the 
end is, more efficient production for the user of the Westinghouse 
Motor, That is why the engineering service that goes with the 
Westinghouse Motor is the biggest thing about it. It begins with 
the designing of the motor for the particular work for which it is 
required, and continues with fitting it in pat with the customer's 
manufacturing needs, 

You are interested in the Westinghouse Motor if you are 
interested in any of the great industries in thiscountry. The Westing- 
house Motor has bettered some operation in every one of them. 

Bring yourself right up to date on this matter of efficiency work 
in the manufacturing end of your business by getting in touch with 
us. Our power application experience is perhaps the widest in the 
country. Apersonalletter asking for “cases” in your own business 
will be of course treated as confidential and will not commit you any 
further than you wish to be committed, On this subject, write Eff- 
ciency Engineering Division, Industrial Dept. L, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


Pittsburgh 
Sales Offices in Forty-five American Cities 


Representatives all over the World 
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If you ever trade in less 
than 100 share quantities, 
come where the odd lot 
trader is especially wel- 
comed. 

Send for Circular B—‘“*ODD LOTS” 


JjohnMuir&(0 


Specialists In 


Odd Lots 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
71 BROADWAY, - NEW YORK 











Indebtedness, $1,500,000 
Assets over 8,000,000 


We offer, AT A PRICE TO 
YIELD. 6%, bonds having a 
mortgage lien on well-known 
and valuable NEW YORK 
CITY REAL ESTATE, guar- 
anteed principal and interest by 
a corporation doing $20,000,000 
gross business annually, with 
net earnings SIXTEEN 
TIMES interest on the bonds. 
Correspondence solicited 


Write for Circular. 


F. J. LISMAN & CO. 


Members of the New York and Chicago 
Stock Exchanges. 


108 South LaSalle St. 
Chicago 


30 Broad St. 
New York 











re > 
“The Bache Review” 


The Weekly Financial Review of J. S. 
Bache & Co., Bankers, 42 Broadway, 
New York, quoted weekly by the press 
throughout the United States, will be 
sent on application to investors inter- 
ested. 


Advice to individual investors 
q given on request. 








a 


““Leslie’s Weekly”’ requests you to mention this paper when 
writing for above Review. 





FRACTIONAL LOTS 


Advantages of Fractional Lot 
Trading 


Orders Executed in Unlisted Securities 
J. F. PIERSON, Jr., & Co. 


(MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE) 
74 BROADWAY, N. Y. CITY 
884 Columbus Ave. 


$1,000—$500—$100 
Jackson L’t & Traction Co. 


Jackson, Miss. 


Ist 5’s of 1922 . 

Secured by a first and only mortgage— 
Issue of additional bonds restricted— 
Ample sinking fund provisions—Com- 
pany under excellent management— No 
competition in a rapidly growing city— 
Record of earning power extending over 
a number of years. 


YIELD 5 1-2% 


To secure offering price make 
your reservations at once, 


P-W: BRGDKS © CO. 
115 Broadway, New York 
BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA. 




















$@.00 per Month 
a Bond Owner 


For less than $8.00 a month you can become 
a Bond Owner. By our “Small Payment Plan” 
is can purchase a HUNDRED DOLLAR 

ND of safe and reliable corporations. You 
pay 20% of the purchase price down and the re- 
mainder in eleven monthly payments of less 
than $8.00 each. 

We also sell $500 and $1,000 Bonds by this 
same method. 


Write for pamphiet “L-5.”” 


Beyer & Company 
** The Hundred Dollar Bond House” 
64 William St. New York 











MY $100 BOND CIRCULAR 


will interest you. In this the small in- 
yestor’s interest is conserved equally 
with that of the $500 and $1,000 investor. 





J. FRANK HOWELL 


Member Consolidated Stock Exchange of N. Y. 
52 Broadway, New York 














JOHN CLAPLIN, 


The prominent drygoods met 

chant, who has been elected 

president of the New York 
Chamber ot Commerce. 


Jasper’s 


Money- 


NOTICE.—Subscribers to LESLin’s WEEKLY at 
the home office, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, at the 
full subscription rates, namely, five dollara per an- 
num, or $2.60 for six months, are placed on what 
is known as “Jasper’s Preferred List,” entitling 
them to the early delivery of their papers and to 
answers in this column to inquiries on financial 
questions having relevancy to Wall Street, and, in 
emergencies, to answer by mail or telegraph. Pre- 
ferred subscribers must remit directly to the office of 
Leslie-Judge Company, in New York, and not 
through any subscription agency. No additional 
charge is made for answering questions, anc all com- 
munications are treated confidentially. A two-cent 
postage stamp should always be inclosed, as some- 
times a personal reply is necessary. All inquiries 
should be addressed to “ Jasper,”’ Financial Editor, 
LesLie’s WEEKLY, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

O ONE who observes the world 
from a financial man’s standpoint, 
credulity often seems to be the 

chief trait of human kind. Fora long 
time I have been warning my readers 
against the traps laid for them by un- 
scrupulous promoters of all manner of 
deceptive schemes. So often have I re- 
turned to this theme that I myself have 
had a surfeit of it, and many of my pa- 
tient readers may have grown weary of 
it, too. But what am I to do when I see 
the hosts of the credulous still marching 
on to disaster, and, if anything, increas- 
ing innumber? I am not so callous as 
not to wish to go to their rescue ana to 
save them from the losses they are so 
blindly inviting. 

Lately I called attention to the Post- 
office Department’s statement that 
swindlers had used the mails to defraud 
an army of dupes out of $100,000,000 in 
asingle year. This was the aggregate 
of robberies by rascals who were dis- 
covered, exposed, punished. But it is 
unlikely that this large sum was the en- 
tire amount of which the myriads of the 
gullible were relieved. 
thorities have scarcely been able to pro- 
ceed against and suppress more than a 
large percentage of the plausible and 
seemingly honest schemes of the plun- 
dering promoters. But the sum as it 
stands is a colossal example of ill-gotten 
gain, and the distress of the fleeced vic- 
tims must have been correspondingly 
great. 

With disclosures like this plainly and 
often set before them, however, great 
numbers of people persist in risking the 
money they have earned by hard toil— 
the money they cannot easily spare—in 
enterprises that on their face have no 
title to confidence. Prospectuses con- 
taining false descriptions of properties, 
roseate forecasts of success and prepos- 
terous promicos of gain seem to hyp- 
notize the many who read them and 
make them an easy prey to the fakers 
and defrauders. A very large propor- 
tion of the inquiries addressed to me 
come from persons who have already 
thrown away their money or are on the 
point of doing so. My answers indicate 
clearly that the wildcat schemer still 
flourishes and is numbering his dupes by 
the thousands. 

There appears to be no effective rem- 
edy for this at present—only the spread 
of intelligence can better the case. 
Men and women must suffer the conse- 
quences of giving too ready an ear to 
the appeals of strangers who make allur- 
ing claims for properties of which the 
hearers know nothing. The losses in- 
curred in Wall Street epeculations are 
probably small compared with the vast 
sum lost all over the land by the victims 
of swindling dealers in valueless securi- 





CHARLES W 


Who was recently appointed 
general manager of the Balti 
more and Ohio Railroad. 


The Federal au- | 





. GALLOWAY, 


R. S. STACY, 


\ Seattle banker, who was 
made president of the Pacific 


National Bank of Tacoma, 


ash. 


Hints to 
makers 


ble, than to buy the stocks and bonds of 
new, unknown, untried and often worth- 
[less mining, oil, industrial and other 
| enterprises. 
The stock market had shown of late a 
| fair degree of firmness. There had been 
reactions, but prices in most instances 
had recovered to some extent. Political 
|agitation and the poor showing of the 
| United States Steel Corporation’s earn- 
ings for the first quarter of 1912 had not 
| Served seriously to disturb the market. 
|The market reflected improvement in 
| business conditions, promises of ample 
| crops and the belief that no great strikes 
| would occur to disorder the business sit- 
}uation. But almost concurrently with 
| the opening in New York of the suit to 
|dissolve the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, the stock of the latter suffered 
a sharp decline, which adversely affected 
the remainder of the list. The general 
market, however, broke away from Steel 
and experienced a rally, being aided by 
the government’s crop report. 

The prudent speculator or investor 
will, of course, not overlook the possi- 
bility of unsettling news from unex- 
pected quarters. The stock market is a 
sea which does not long remain calm. 








suddenly and make it prudent to sail 
with canvas carefully trimmed. 
gins should be ample, when stocks and 
bonds are not bought outright—which 
|is always the better way, and when 
; reasonable profit is in sight it should be 
taken, and purchases thereafter be made 
on recessions. For the market, what- 
ever its general trend, bids fair to have 
at least moderate ups and downs, which 
| will give the discerning trader double 
chances of profit. 


R., Cleghorn, La.; Both the concerns which 
you name are local ones, and I cannot advise 
you in the matter. 

K., Philadelphia, Pa.: I am not familiar with 
| the asphalt company’s condition and cannot 
advise you regarding its stock. 

W., Vatick, R. 1.: Both the New York real 
estate companies are in good standing, and it 
would be hard to choose.between them. 

C., Jamestown, Ohio.: You should be able to 
get information from Detroit direct regarding 
the local railway to which you refer. 

C., Helena, Ga.: I know that such a com- 
pany exists, but have no information regarding 
its reliability. Its business is outside of my 
field. 

P., Arkansas: The fact that the stock fluctu- 
ates so widely indicates something wrong on 
the inside. Brokers of standing look upon it 
with disfavor. 

Y., Willimanset, Mass.: The mining propo- 
sition, according to the promoter’s own circu- 
lar, is still in its mere beginning, and therefore 
purely speculative. 

P. H. G., Staten Island, N. Y.: The Birming- 
ham company is not known to me. It is not 
prudent to buy real estate unless you personally 
examine it beforehand. 

J., Richmond, Ind.: The McCrum-Howell 
Company went to the wall because of bad man- 
agement. I do not consider its stock a good 
| speculative investment. 

S., Pine Bluff, Ark.: I cannot pass on the 
claim of the salt company described by you, 
for I do not know what foundation its pro- 
| moters have for their roseate prospectus. 
| K., Petersburg, Neb.: Unless you trust your 
friend’s report, the best thing for you to do is 
to go to Florida, and see the land yourself be- 
fore you buy it. I know nothing about it. 
| E., Donora, Pa.: The reason that I do not 
| recommend the purchase of the stock is that 





ties. If you have money for investment | the electric company is still in the promotion 


or speculation, it is far safer to risk it | stage. 


on listed securities, which always have 


some market value and are always sala- 


The telephone company also has made 
no record of. profitable business. 


(Continued on page 577.) 
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Buy Lots in Young Cities 
With a Birthright 


Your father could have made thou 
sands a generation ago by investing 
a few dollars in building lots in such 
cities as Denver, Omaha, Kansas 
City or Oklahoma City 


fa 


You have an equal opportunity 
The Pacific Northwest must have 
cities; its vast agricultural wealth 
insures the money investment neces- 
sary to build them 


We know the Northwest—we 
studied it for years—we are experts 
in judging Northwestern land values 


Guided by experience and in co 
operation with the great railroad 
builders we have selected seventeen 
young cities, small today, but so 
favorably located that they must be- 
come great in a few years 


PEPPER PrP rrTr 


We offer at attractive prices five 
lots, one in each of five of these “‘pre 
ferred risk’’ young cities. Easy pay 
ments—no interest—we pay all taxes 


Write now and let us prove that 
this is one of the safest, sanest, most 
profitable investments open to the 
man of moderate means. 








High grade men are making comfortable in- 
comes as our representatives in their districts. ru 
We may have an opening for you. 











Northwest Townsite Company 
322 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Where Else 
Can You 
Find An Investment 


| That pays 5 per cent. interest from the day your 
money is received ? 











That offers abundant security in the form of first 
mortgages on improved real estate? 


That permits you to withdraw your money at any 
time without notice— 


And that is backed by a conservatively managed 
company with ample resources and seventeen years 
of successful business experience ? 

In the entire history of this Company there has 
never been a day's delay in the mailing of interest 
checks or the payment of principal when asked for 


ASSETS -  $1,207,000.00 


Let us send you the 
booklet telling all about it 


The Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Co. 
860 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 
MERI TE 


| One Track 


| Investments 

















sidered even conservative in these days. 
We refer to investments made in one class 
or character of securities. The careful 
man with Surplus Funds or Savings should 
diversify his purchases or holdings. We 
offer you a personal Service based on 
experience and success. Our Booklet 
“Investment Insurance” offers further ex- 
planation. Copy on request. 


George H. Burr & Co. 


| are too limited and can hardly be con- 


| 





| BANKERS 
| 41 Wall Street Rookery Bldg. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO | 


Boston Philadelphia St. Louis San Francisco 





SECOND EDITION 


Investors Pocket Manual 


32 Pages of Wall Street Information 
Treating 16 Subjects. 


Our Semi-Investment Plan 
Fully explained with examples 
Sent upon request to those who have funds 
for Investment 


LEAVITT & GRANT 
Members Consolidated Stock Exchange of N. Y. 
Established 1903 
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55 Broadway New York City 
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ompanies are still in the promotion stage and 
therelore highly speculative You take a long 
ince when you buy the stock of any ol these 





concerns. I have no information regarding the 
particular concern you inquire bout 





I... Wash., D. ¢ Not possessing any knowl 

edge of the Los Angeles company mentioned 

| by you, I cannot advise you regarding its stock 

It is a local concern and only an omniscient 

mind could keep posted on the thousands of 
| local industrial and financial concerns in this | 
vreatl country 
| HERE are so many safe, P., Albany, N. Y¢: American Linseed Com- | 

| short term, Western Secu- mon is a low priced stock paying no dividend, 
ties yielding 6% — that it seems needless for and Inter.-Met pays no div ice nds on its com- 

| the independent investor to be satisfied with mon or preferred ~ Corn Products Common 

a lesser income, also earns no dividends, but the company is 
“g di Si 9 a a good business, and is paying dividends 

i on the preterred 

yn icate 1xes Hopeful, Toledo, Ohio: To become well 

| | the short term debentures of The Realty posted on the financial market, you should read 
| | Syndicate of Oakland, California, have the “Bache Review This is issued weekly 
|} stood the test in the West nearly 17 years by J.5. Bache & Company, Bankers, 42 Broad- 
and are considered to be among the best of way, New York, and is quoted widely by the | 
these Western offerings. press. It will be sent free on application if | 


you will mention Jasper 

C., Oneonta, N. \merican Hide & 
Leather is paying no dividend on either its 
common or preferred. Both classes of stock 


If interested in a seasoned 6% security of 
this character, write for booklet "6% in the 
West" and other free literature. 


THE REALTY SYNDICATE 


Paid Up Capital and Surplus Over Six Million Dollars 
1236 BROADWAY, Oakland, California 









are selling at low figures, and the purchase of | 





them would be a speculation, 
| R., Wilkesbarre, Pa.: I have no data regard- 
|ing the underwriters’ association, but the fact 
that it claims to be earning 16 per cent. per 
annum should make you wary about purchas- 
ing its stock. It need not make much effort 
to sell its stock if it can prove to any capitalist 
that it is making the profit claimed. 

rraveler, Madison,Wis.: You know so little 
about stock market affairs that I would counsel 
you not to buy too many shares at the outset. 














AS SPECIALISTS 


Tu the mon and P ed Stocks of 


UNITED STATES LIGHT 
& HEATING CO. 


ite all s “‘at the market’? and ean give In-§ | Write to J. F. Pierson, Jr., & Company, mem- 
vestors and Spec MPASOES ali the svellauis taformeton a i bers N. Y. Stock Exchange, 74 Broadway, 
‘ g th t " nts in the Company's affa ; J . 
New York, and get free a booklet dwelling on 
I apparatus this Company a plist t Light- 


sud Heating Railroad Trains by Electricity without § | the advantages of fractional lot trading. 
BEng om Fr adi hea, Express, Kansas City, Mo.: High class rail- 
ale ekteitn aches to ei eee a a road and industrial bonds yielding from 4 to 
Dieuteias Sinbad 6 per cent. are still obtainable. You can get 
SLATTERY & CO. them in denominations as low as $100. Send 
to Beyer & Company, 54 William Street, New 
Dealers in Stocks and Bonds York for complete list. “L 8” which will ne 
Est. 1008 60 Enshangs Mince, Row VooRh | form you regarding a number of issues by lead- 


Is THIS THE MARVEL OF THE AGE? 











ing corporations. 








Enterprise, Indianapolis, Ind.: Your dispo- 
. sition to save is commendable. There are 
on monthly Savings and Coupon Certificates r . - " 
for over 21 years. The best business}|| Various Ways Ol investing your money, and 
wm are placing their money with us.]| one of them is to buy $100 bonds. A $1oo 
e are the oldest Savings Association . A . > . : : 
: ; : rcular v *h w nlighten you on this 
in this State. Send for booklet and best bond CIRC ul ut which will enli te you ; 
of references East and West. Your mon-|| subject will be sent to you gratis if you write 
ey can be withdrawn at any time. to J. Frank Howell, member of the Consoli- 


%5 saved monthly, $1,000 at maturity . ’ . . . , Tew 
$10 saved monthly, $2.000 at maturity dated Stock Exchange, 52 Broadway, New 


#70 depositec nounts to $100 in 5 years York Citv. 

Industrial B. & L. Ass’n, 21 Jacobson Bldg., Denver Colo. : , , , avy 
A., Dubuque, Iowa.: You appear to have 

been very careless in your financial transaction. 

It is almost incredible that a man could make a 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING mail deposit in a pinseig Savings a 
é ret lorget its name. here Was such a 
SERVICE ak 


bank and you sent money to it, you should 
(Continued from page 574.) 
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have been given a receipt of some sort. 
Advance, Nashville, Tenn.: U. S. L. & H. 
PATENTS and PATENT ATTORNEYS Company produces an ingenious apparatus for 
lighting and heating railroad trains by electri- 
ID SAS WANTED. ie St Nag 4 Rn city, generated by the movement of the cars. 
writing for patents procured through me, 3 books | -y7~" : or - , », fai ; , “a< 
with list 200 inventions wanted sent free. Personal | | here are those that have faith in the corpora 
services, I get patent or no fee. Advice free. R.| tion’s future. Information which will enable 
B. Owen, 14 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C. you to decide the question of investing in its 


“PATENTS AND PATENT POSSIBILITIES,” A | Stock will be sent free on request by Slattery 
72-page treatise sent free upon request; tells what | & Company, 40 Exchange Place, New York. 
o invent and where to sell it. Write today. H.S. Careful, Portland, Me.: The company you 


Hill, 999 MeLachlen Building, Washington, D. Cc. , : 
aie mention may be sound and well established, 


PATENTS BUILD FORTUNES FOR YOU. OUR} but you could not readily sell its stock if you 
ree booklets tell nuw; also what toinvent. Write ’ { 5 

4 neg needed to do so. You might buy some of its 
today. ». y ~~ | Ss sh- 
~~ se a a stock, but use the rest of your money in buying 


ington, D. C. 

: a variety of securities. You can learn how to 
MONEY IN IDEAS— MY BOOK, “THE IN-/ diversify your investments from a_ booklet 
ventor’s Assistant,”’ tells how to get it out. Mailed | ;, ze ee , ws } 
free. Henry N. Copp, Registered Patent At-| ‘Investment Insurance,’’ which you can ob- 

tain frée by writing to George Burr & Com- 


torney, 55, Washington, D. C. . 
vany, Bankers, 41 Wall Street, New York. 
— Seen Pe Merchant, Wheeling, W. Va.: The bonds of 
FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK TELLS ABOUT public service companies in growing _com- 
+o eal rs manag ae toe yn —— *. | munities are coming more and more into favor, 
big chance here for you, sure and generous pay, | {or the properties and franchises of many gas, 
lifetime employment. Easy to get. Just ask for} water, electric railway, light or power com- 
oe = oO No obligation. Earl Hopkins, | panies are extremely valuable. Much light is 
Sone ___ |] thrown on this matter by a leaflet, “Real 


SONG WRITERS - Estate Mortgages vs. Bonds,”’ and “ Corpora- 


1+ | 
~ 
~J 





Philip Morris Cigarettes 


HE “standby” of smokers in every land 
PHILIP MORRIS Cigarettes never vary 
in the delightful aroma and taste insured 
by the careful selection of each leaf from 


the choicest Turkish 














Tobacco. 


Above 
the wrapper. 


imitation or criticism—even to 

No wrinkles, no crushed 

ends, no tobacco dust. 

In each ‘‘Little Brown Box’’ you ll 

find ten of the most thoroughly 
enjoyable 

life. 


smokes of your 























When the dealer cannot 
supply, send us 25c¢. for 
a box—plain or cork tip. 


PHILIP MORRIS & CO. 


Ltd. 
420 West Broadway, New York 


Factories: 


New York 
Montreal 
London 


Cairo 






















I ride and ex- 
where are makin nee poones Seat. Write at once for full particulars and special o 
No —_— EY ED until you receive and approve of your bicycle. Sakhe to 
e U.S. without a cent deposit in advance, prepa “freight, and 
A it to bi sey reeat you wish, If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do eat wish to keep the 
you may ship it back to us at our expense and you will not be out one 
iddlemen's profits direct of us and have the manufacturcr’s guarantee behind your 
Bicycle, DONOT Bure a Bleyeleor a apair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive 
You WILL BE ASTONISHED when you receive our beautiful catalogue and study 
our superb models at the wonder ‘ud dow prices we 
‘ou, We sell the hi; les atlower than any other factory. We are 
under vour own name plate at double our prices, Orders filled the day received. 
gzpcno MANO yt gry AP limited number taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores will 
be closed out 
rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps. cyclometers, parts, repairs 
TIRES, COASTER BRAK and every por ag the bicycle lineat half usual pest, 
00 NOT WAIT pone dees one today for our Large Catalogue beautifully illustrated and a a great fund 


1 EACH TOWN 
hibit a sample 1912 Model “Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. Our agents grey. 
an here in t 

I" allow TE DAYS’ FREE TRIAL during which time you may ride the Fa. and put 

\ ee We furnish the highest de bicycles it is sible to make 

\ LOW FACTORY f PRICE at cnesinallprofit above. tual facts ory cost. Loewe $10 to fos 

ues and learn our ‘actory prices and remarhabie special offer. 
rices 
pS ith $1.00 profit above yo a CYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles 
at once, at $3 to $8 each. Descriptive bargain list mailed free. 
Interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to eet everything. Write it now, 







MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept.s11 CHICAGO, ILL. 


todo so. 2. Ido not know whether the brokers , literature before venturing into the market. 
you name are responsible men or not, but there, An Investors’ Pocket Manual issued by 








j ene | ti ‘ircular X-J,’’ which you can’ obtain 
BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS. HUNDREDS | ‘ion Circular X~J," which you ca ‘ 
of dollars have been made by writers of succe:sful| Without charge by writing to P. W. Brooks 
words or music. Past experience unnecessary. Send | & Co., 115 Broadway, New York. 
us your song poems, with or without music, or write M.. Kalamazoo, Mich.: 1. Anaconda Cop- 
or free particulars. Acceptance Guaranteed If | 
Available. Washington only place to secure copy-| per, paying a yearly dividend of 8 per cent., 
right. H. Kirkus Dugdale Co., Dept. 218, Washing- | nets less than 5 per cent. It is one of the best 
wn, mining enterprises. 2. Kansas City Southern 

| Preferred has been paying 4 per cent. yearly, 
netting about 619 per cent. The stock has 
declined recently owing to poor earnings during 
| the first quarter of the year due to floods and 
W., Branford, Conn.: The unpaid dividend | bad weather. The earnings are expected to 
m A. M. C. Preferred now amounts to 20) show an improvement in the second quarter. 





Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 


(Continued from page 576.) 


ver cent. The smelting company has still to prove the 
K., Leighton, Pa.: Your best course seems | value of its stock. 
to be to cast your lot with the McCrum-|  L., Bronx, N. Y.: The International Text 


Howell stockholders’ protective committee. | Book Company controls the International Edu 
W., Honesville, Pa: Railway Steel Springs | cational Publishing Company, and both these 
Pid. is paying 7 per cent. dividends, and there-| concerns have a good dividend paying record. 
lore a first mortgage 5 per cent. bond of this | I cannot forecast the future value of the stocks. 
orporation shoul: be reasonably safe. 2. Pacific Mail, Rock Island and Missouri Pa 
M., Elk City, Okla.: You might apply to | cific are not paying dividends and are therefore 
me of the firms advertised in these pages, to| at present in the speculative class. Missouri 
andle your bond issue. If none of them would | Pacific was formerly a dividend payer and 
are to do so, information might be furnished | should be such again under improving business 
ou of some firm that would. conditions. All three stocks would probably 
M., Brooklyn, New York: The stock is neces- | rise more or less if there were a general advance. 
irily speculative, depending on future busine °SS | I., Dalton, Ohio.: 1. The price of Marconi 
le velopments for dividend prospects. At this | Wireless stock has been absurdly inflated. The 
riting it has recovered part of its decline, and | company with a capitalization of $10,000,000 
bullish feeling prevails, may go higher. Take | has never earned a larger yearly surplus than 
profits when you can $15,000. If you can dispose of your holdings 
W., Medford, Oregon. : 


\ll wireless telegraph | at the present market price it seems wise! y 


are plenty of brokers with whom you could | Leavitt & Grant, members Consolidated Stock 
safely deal. Exchange, 55 Broadway, New York City, 
Novice, Boston, Mass.: 1. The voting ma- | treats sixteen Wall Street subjects, with which 
chine company is not recognized in any of the | you should be familiar. It can be obtained 
standard books of reference, and I have no/ without charge by writing to the firm. 
| facts concerning it. 2. It is perfectly “safe to| Oddfellow, Topeka, Kan.: Some brokerage 
be bonds of some of the firms advertised in houses make a specialty of dealing in small as 
Leslie’s.”” The installment plan has been well as large lots of stock. With your present 
| adopted by a number of sound firms. Certifi-| means you can buy enough shares to make 
| cates of the Title Guarantee & Trust C ompany start. If you will write for *‘ Special Letter B,”’ 
are regarded as gilt edge. to John Muir & Company, members of the 
B., Higganum, Conn.: You do not name the New York Stock Exchange, 71 Broadway, New 
| lighting company, and so I cannot secure any York, you can learn all about trading in odd 
| information regarding it. Men in control of lots. Mention Jasper, and the letter will cost 
| companies have great power in making new | you nothing. 
jarrangements. If the bankers consolidate the Bonds, Trenton, N. J.: Bonds of the kind 
four companies, and the concern is profit-| you inquire about are based on real estate sup 
paying and the men at the head of it trust-| posedly of much greater value than the face of 
worthy, it might be wise for you to exchange the securities. They are in fact in the nature 
| your bonds for the holding company’s bonds. of mortgages, and if the property is good and 
Savings, Wilmington, Del.: The savings the managers of the company reliable, the bonds 
bank is undoubtedly an excellent institution, are an attractive investment. There are 
| but you can get a higher return on your money | many companies issuing such bonds, in differ 
than the average savings bank can pay. A/ent sections of the country. Since your 
| booklet issued by the Calvert Mortgage & | thoughts run to California you might write to 
Deposit Co., 860 ( ain Building, Baltimore, | the Realty Syndicate, 1230 Broadway, Oak 
| Md., tells how you can get 5 per cent. interest | land, California, for its free portfolio of views 
from the day your money is deposited, while | of real estate which back the company’s 
you are permitted to draw the money at any | security and a booklet entitled “6 per cent. in 
time. the West.”” The syndicate, which has been 
Investor, Charlestown, Mass.: You cannot be | in business for sixteen vears, claims assets of 
too well informed, and so you should avail | over $20,000,000 
yourself of every chance to secure Wall Street 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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It does away with cracks, joints, crevices, 
corners and other natural hiding places for 
dirt, odors, decaying food and dangerous mi- 
crobes found in other refrigerators. 

SEND FOR OUR VALUABLE FREE BOOK 
ON HOME REFRIGERATION, It tells you 
how to keep your food sweet and wholesome 
how to cut down ice bills—what to seek and 
what to avoid in buying any refrigerator. 
Every housewife and home owner should have one. 





It als s st f advantages of t MONROI I one refriger- 
ator with each food ' art ut ma fa i f ua aka snow- whit 
porcelain ware---every corner rounded like above cut, The one refrigerator ac 
epted in the best homes and leading hospitals because it can be made germilessly clean 









by simply wiping out with a damp clot will pay for 
itself in a saving on ice bills, food waste and repai e “MONROE” is sold at 
factory prices on 30 days’ trial. We pay the freight and guarantee 
“full satisfaction or money back.” LIBERAL CREDIT TERMS IF 
DESIRED. 


_ MONROE REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Station 25, Lockland, Ohio 


The one refrigerator that 
Th 


Gh*"Monroe’ 


The Lifetime Refrigerator 


Sold Direct 














®) 


‘\ One of our 5000 dealers 


IS LOCATED IN YOUR TOWN—READY 


TO MEASURE YOU-—-FOR A 
GUARANTEED SPRING SUIT— 
WRITE FOR HIS NAME. 


YS aeclitypataeliilas 


ey MASTER. TAILORS 
— NSIS oe 
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MAKE YOUR BOY HAPPY 











BOYS MAGAZINE 


pleasure or a stronger influence for good, 


WALTER CAMP 





iithority on Athletics, edits 
THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE 


Each issue of this splendid magazine is filled 
with clean, fascinating stories and instructive 
articlesall of intense interest to every live boy. 
Departments devoted to The Boy Scouts of 
America, Electricity, Mechanics, Athletics, Pho- 
tography, Carpentre, Stamps and A new handsome 
cover in colors each mouth. Beautifully strated through 


SPECIAL OFFER! ! 


will send 
THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE 








6 months, AND a copy 
, of the most useful and practical book you ever read “Fifty Ways f Boys to Ea Money 
AND this splendid baseball glove This glove is made by f foremost Am 1 ie 
ufacturers, of finest tan leather, felt padded, web thumb and deep pocket 
Send in your order today Your subscription w he ent lat once and the book and 
baseball glove will be sent to you by return mai Satisfaction, or money refunded, 


by giving him THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE, You could not give him a greater 


one of the ablest American writers and acknowledged to be the foremost 





Address, THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD COMPANY, 856 Main Street, Smethport, Pa. 


THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE at all news-stands, 10c a copy 





















THE HOME OF WHOLESOME FOOD |Re Fair to 


A Snow-White Solid Porcelain Compartment 


S IT possible for a rich man to geta 

] square deal from the yellow press 
or public investigations? In their 
testimony before the Stanley Congres- 
sional Committee, the brothers—Leoni- 
das and Alfred Merritt—attempted to 
show that John D. Rockefeller, acting 
through his alleged tool, a Baptist min- 
ister, had first deceived them as to the 
value of certain mining properties, and 
later cruelly robbed them. ‘‘I could not 
conceive,’’ said Leonidas, in his testi- 
mony, ‘‘how in hell, within these few 
months, without spending a cent of 
money above my board bill, I could have 
|gone to New York and lost all those 
|millions.”” If Mr. Rockefeller did what 


the Merritts charged him with doing, he | 


would no longer deserve the respect of 
honest men. Rev. Frederick T. Gates, 
the ‘‘Baptist minister’’ in the case, has 
published in pamphlet form ‘‘The Truth 
about Mr. Rockefeller and the Merritts.”’ 
Here it is, and no one has yet appeared 
to deny the statement. 

Mr. Rockefeller entered into relations 
with the Merritts in January, 1893— 
nearly twenty years ago—by taking one- 
fourth of a bond sale of $1,600,000, then 
supposed to be sufficient to complete the 
building of a railroad to the iron mines 
of the Merritts. The ore was of doubt- 
ful value, the mines undeveloped and the 
timely help of Mr. Rockefeller was the 
only thing that saved the brothers from 
ruin. At the end of six months, how- 
ever, the Merritt-Wetmore syndicate 
controlling the mines and railroad was 
in worse straits than before. Accord- 
ingly, in July, 18938, Mr. Rockefeller 
again came to the rescue, agreeing to 
finance the railroad with $500,000, 
though, as the event proved, he actually 
had to put in $2,000,000. He was also 
to advance Merritt and Wetmore, as 
partners, considerable sums of needed 
cash, and to the Merritts personally 
$150,000, that they might retain control 
of their stock. ‘‘So the Merritts weath- 
ered the storm of 1893,’’ writes Mr. 





LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


Everybody 


Mr. Rockefeller or his agents, is proof 
that the whole attack was a plan be 
tween the misguided Merritts and their 
advisers. 

These are the essential facts in the 
ease. If they can be contradicted, let 
any one do so who can. Unless and ur 
til they are, the public mind shoul 
refuse to entertain the slanderous state 
ments made before the Stanley commit 
tee against one of our most conspicuous 
and ablest captains of industry, and on: 
of the most philanthropic of Americans 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
(Continued from page 577.) 


V., Germantown, Pa.: The Pittsburgh cor 
cern is a local industrial one, whose stock 
not listed and of which I have no informatio: 
to give you 

Security, Philadelphia, Pa.: I would advis 
you not to buy the cheap mining stock. Better 
put your money in 6 per cent. bonds, of whic! 
there are many now offered of an attractive 
character. One opportunity is described in a 
free circular which you can obtain by writing t 
F. J. Lisman & Company, Members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, 30 Broad Street, New 
York. They recommend 6 per cent. bonds 
secured by New York real estate said to be 
worth more than five times the face of the 
bonds. 

Enterprise, Auburn, N. Y.: Your idea as to 
making money in real estate is a good one. 
Many who have bought judiciously have made 
large profits through such investments. Of 
course, the best chance for big profit lies in 
buying land in a city, which is growing. You 
might write for information on this subject to 
the Northwest Townsite Co., 322 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., which offers for sale 
lots in seventeen western cities, on easy terms 
A feature of this company’s policy is the 
selling of five lots, one in each of five s 
lected cities. 

Industry, Portsmouth, N. H.: Some indus 
trial enterprises have been so successful that 
their securities have become very valuable, but 
you should not invest without careful consid 
eration of the claims of the various companies 
If you write to Bayne, Ring & Company, 
Bankers, 55 Wall Street, New York City, they 
will send you their circular No. 55, which tells 
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|Gates. ‘‘I supposed that their difficul-| of the common and preferred stock of the dark. 1 
ties were now past, when, in January, |E. T. Burrowes Company, Portland, Maire than tha 
1894, we received, to my great surprise, | manufacturers of rustless wire screens. The which n 
an offer from the Merritts to sell 90,000 | preferred pays 6 per cent., and for two years All day 
shares of their consolidated stock. They the common has paid 10 per com. : hovered | 
would accept $10 a share, $900,000 for .. I ne rite Pa.: 1. ree Ice ng lessly in: 
the whole. This stock we bought, but pod yecaregell peter wed ty, com pute pi wind wo 
| d : ; dend was paid as the money is being used in liscomf 
|gave the Merritts the right to buy back broadening the business. This makes the com GlSeOmss 
| 55,000 shares of the stock in one year at pany all the stronger and its stock all the more warmth | 
| the same price, with six percent. Why valuable intrinsically. Some day if all goes Our only 
they were compelled to sell just at this | well this company should be paying dividends the hotel 
time we never knew.’’ For a somewhat long pull, your idea of averag Our m 
Before the Stanley committee, the ing on the stock appears to have merit. 2. | attention 
Merritts swore they were compelled to do not see at present much of a speculation in the fam 
sell because Mr. Rockefeller called a pense. e ter oie Fad age 9 ergubege : us, as he 
loan of $400,000, giving them twenty- hime. wera boom nthe sok market 31 new mac 
four hours in which to pay. The facts! any of the dividend-paying stocks should be a He did t 
4 j}are that they owed Mr. Rockefeller at purchase on recessions. of pers 
this time only $150,000, and five-sixths Courage, New Orleans, La.: Railroad stocks drome fe 
lof that had a long time yet to run. and bonds of the best class are certainly at Somehov 
| ‘*Never have I known Mr. Rockefeller,’’ | tractive investments. To form a_ correct a womur 
‘says Mr. Gates, ‘‘to call a private loan, | °Pinion as to the value of such securitics ycu channel 
| foreclose a private mortgage or oppress — te eet mony nee — wip vn reporters 
a debtor.’ Nor does the privilege of | ~“‘ —- Nd a Sete wae ie ~ watchful 
- * manucl, revised monthly, which will be sent 
buying back 55,000 shares of the stock! to you free on request, by Alexander & Com- they ret 
seem to indicate that Mr. Rockefeller! pany, members of the New York Stock Ex we had t 
was trying very hard to oppress or rob, change, 47 Exchange Place, New York. This mont Ci 
the Merritts. By that option Mr. | firm also sends out special letters regerdirg don, whi 
Rockefeller intended to secure for the| particular securities, which also may be ob pictures 
a ht | Merritts a year’s time, and, in fact, all | tained without charge. oe aN Hamel, 
Copyright Judge the time they should ever need for work-| ,,J- 4.» Baltimore, Md.: 1. The Chicego & engine, ¢ 
: ” Pee ee Alton 3% per certs. cre first lien mortgag¢ +a 
ing out theirsalvation. All they needed | ont oneunel on the ti, Cade, eee & it was o1 
to do at the end of the year was to ask Tort hern Railwey, znd also by the lease of the E After 
| Mr. net vaasangn — - gS Chicago & Alton R.R. and the deposit of ing —2 
; nimi it wou ave been done gladly. WO | 34,722 shares of preferred and 183,224 shares down to 
HE latest creation of the inimitable |of the Merritts—Louis J. and his son) of common ack of the old railroad company. abateme 
JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG. |Hulett—he did carry in this way from ‘hese bonds are in the nature of collateral back to 
‘ ; 2 shane . | year to year on renewed options freely bonds, and are considered a fair speculative chilled ¢ 
T he most captivating and irresistible picture lgiven, the last one for the wholesale i2vestment. 2. The securities of the ¢ hicago Mirror | 
. . . . . term of five years. Before the expira- ia by aside hav + sie = out into 
girl yet. Everybody will want this picture In tion of the time, these two Merritts be- prone ng Bo ~ sel a The price at which the — — 
came millionaires through the sale of | ¢ommon stock of the Chicago Union Traction back 0 
colors = heavy coated pape, handsomely their stock to the United States Steel | (Co. js selling fully pefincte 155 tchilindehi, Wert an 
mounted. Corporation. ‘If Leonidas and Alfred) J., Roxbury, Mass.: American Sugar pre My grea 
. Merritt hac. pursued the same course as | ferred pays a yearly dividend of 7 per cent., had had 
So send 2 5c. today. The supply won t their brother and his son,’’ says Mr. | netting at recent quotations a little less than nachine 
Gates, ‘‘they would have received the |® per cent. American Woolen preferred also ‘All t 
& last long. same treatment from Mr. Rockefeller, | Pay” 7 Pvt “T a'sed cabeadaa voor \t thre 
- s . 7 . eee - 7 re 
2 2s —Z Sc aeetincel Gaieeadion ie haat, dividend of 7 per cent., and nets a little ove! ae 
4 2s - ’ ~ ’ | 6 per cent. Pennsylvania R. R. with its yearly on 
%, 1901, the Merritts could hate sold it for | dividend of 6 per cent. nets something less than © ; 
“4 ot $9,190,500 cash in New York. 5 percent. Pressed Steel Car preferred, with a vind. & 
*. % But, before this could have happened, | yearly dividend of 7 per cent., yields net ver) ring. 7 
% 4% u 4 e | the Merritt brothers came under the con- | hear that figure. Atchison preferred with a of the h 
. “te | trolling influence of an adviser in Du-| ar Henge 5 per be nets : aed less hasten, 
°. ., : ? A‘ > bring-| than that figure. American Agricultura! the wi 
*., * y7 ; 225 Fifth Avenue ere octane po aga PY ah 2 Chemical Company preferred paying 6 per ou 
* Po A York money out of Mr. Rockefeller. The| cent. per year, nets almost that figure, at late onsider 
‘ . pplied by : . : | quotations. All these stocks have a fine divi 
*., Close, Graham & Scully, N. 7, falling out of the Merritts and their ad- | jong paying record. Good railroad securities imped 
; visers, resulting ina suit at law and the | are by many regarded as a little safer thar a short ' 
n | Sworn retraction signed by all the Mer- | industrial securities. report 
|ritts withdrawing the charges against! New York, May 9, 1912. JASPER. found e 





In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.”’ 
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Exploit 


Continued from page 567.) 
riot flew from Calais to Dover. It 
med to me that the Dover cliffs were 
rher, and I preferred to make the flight 
reversal of Blerigt’s program. So 
storic was Bleriot’s achievement re- 
irded that his landing place, not far 

»m Dover Castle, was also marked by a 

rmanent monument. This is in the 

rm of a stone representation of his 
l|-sized monoplane, suitably inscribed, 
ng flat upon the grassy hillside where 
eriot landed. This was only three 
ars ago. The rapid development of 

e aeroplane is indicated by the fact 

at a regular aeroplane passenger ser- 

‘e from Dover to Calais is now seri- 

isly being considered and a company is 

ing organized to carry out the project. 

On Sunday, the day after our arrival 
it Dover, our party drove out to see the 
:erodrome on the heights. It seemed ab- 

lutely necessary to try out the new 
machine before making the channel trip. 
Everybody insisted that I must do this, 
ind I wanted to do it myself; but it was 

1t to be. Sunday, April 14th, was a 
perfect day for flying across the channel. 
[here was no wind. The sun was bright 
and warm. The air was so clear that by 
straining our eyes a little we could see 
the French coast dimly outlined across 
the channel. Everybody said, ‘‘Start 
now. Itis your chance. We may have 
high winds to-morrow and they may last 
two weeks. That has been the experience 
of every one who has come here to make 
the channel flight.’’ I have made it a 
rule not to fly on Sunday, so we all 
agreed to try it early Monday morning 
if the weather would permit. 

To avoid recognition, I was registered 
at the hotel as Miss Craig ard I kept to 
my rooms as muchas I could. Monday, 
at four a. m., we were called and had 
a cup of tea. An automobile hurried us 
off to the aerodrome while it was still 
dark. The wind was strong. Worse 
than that, it came in dangerous gusts 
which no aeroplane could withstand. 
All day Monday, in a chilly wind, we 
hovered about the aerodrome or sat rest- 
lessly in our automobiles, hoping that the 
wind would go down. To add to our 
discomfort, clouds cut 
warmth and splashes of cold rain fell. 
Our only respite was a hurried trip to 
the hotel for a hot luncheon. 

Our movements, of course, attracted 
attention. Fortunately, Gustave Hamel, 
the famous English aviator, was with 
us, as he had volunteered to try out my 
new machine and get the engine in tune. 
He did this on Sunday, while a number 
of persons gathered around the aero- 
drome fences to see what was going on. 
Somehow, the rumor had gone out that 
a woman was to attempt to cross the 
channel alone in an aeroplane. A few 
reporters visited the aerodrome with 
watchful eyes, but as nothing happened 
they retired one after the other, until 
we had the field to ourselves. The Gau- 
mont Cinematograph Company of Lon- 
don, which was on hand to get moving 
pictures of my flight, took some of Mr. 
Hamel, while he was tuning up the 
engine, and led the crowd to believe that 
it was only a moving-picture rehearsal. 

After all our patient waiting and hop- 
ing against hope that the wind would go 
down toward evening, there was no 
abatement in its strength. We went 
back to our hotel at seven p. m., tired, 
chilled and disgusted. The wide-awake 
Mirror reporters who had takcna tug 
out into the choppy sea in midchannel 
and another group who were waiting 
back of Calais to witness my landing 
were even more disappointed than we. 
My greatest disappointment was that I 
had had no chance to try out the new 
nachine, 

‘*All things come to him who waits.”’ 
\t three-thirty Tuesday morning we 

‘re called, had our hot tea, got into 

ur automobiles and at four o’clock were 

1 the flying grounds. There was no 
vind. Searcely a breath of air was stir- 
ring. The monoplane was hurried out 
‘f the hangar. We knew that we must 
hasten, for it was almost certain that 
he wind would rise again within an 


nsideration I shall always remember, 
mped into the machine and was off for 
short ‘‘try-out’’ of the engine and to 
report atmospheric conditions. He 


found everything satisfactory and hur- | 


off the sun’s| 


uur. Mr. Hamel, whose courtesy and | 


ried back, making one of the beautiful 
und easy landings for which he is famous. 

It was my turn at last. Everybody 
was expectant. I was eager to get into 
my scat ard be off. My heart was not 
in my mouth. I elt impatient to re- 
alize the project on which I was deter- 
mined, despite the protest of my best 
friends. 
a Bleriot monoplane. 
I was to fly by compass. For the first 
time I was to make a journey across the 
water. For the first time I was to fly 


on the other side of the Atlantic. My 


anxiety was to get off quickly. 
The sky seemed clear, but patches of 
cloud and masses of fog here and. there 


For the first time I was to fly | 
For the first time 





obscured the blue. The French coast! 


was wholly invisible, by reason of mov- 
ing masses of mist. The wind had not 
come up yet. 


The smooth grounds of | 


the aerodrome gave me achance for a| 


perfect start. I heeded Mr. Hamel’s 
warning about the coldness of the chan- 
nel flight and had prepared accordingly. 
Under my flying suit of wool-back satin 
I wore two pairs of silk combinations, 
over it a long woolen coat, over this an 
American raincoat, and around and 
across my shoulders a long, wide stole 
of sealskin. Even this did not satisfy 
my solicitous friends. At the last min- 
ute they handed up a large hot-water 
bag, which Mr. Hamel insisted on tying 
to my waist like an enormous locket. 

I soon found that I was not too warm. 
The channel passage was chilly enough, 
especially when I shot through the damp 
banks of mist that speedily enveloped 
me. I did not suffer, for the excitement 
|stimulated my warmth; but I noticed, 
when I landed, that the hot-water bag 
was as cold as ice. It surely saved me 
| something. 

It was five-thirty a. m. when my ma- 
|chine got off the ground. The prelimi- 
|naries were brief. Hearty handshakes 
| were quickly given, the motor began to 
|make its twelve hundred revolutions a 
|minute, and I put up my hand to give 
|the signal of release. Then I was off. 
| The noise of the motor drowned the 


| shouts and cheers of friends below. In| 
a moment I was in the air, climbing | 


steadily in a long circle. 
teen hundred feet within thirty seconds. 
From this high point of vantage my eyes 
lit at once on Dover Castle. 
hidden in a fog bank. 
ble was coming, but I made directly for 
the flagstaff of the castle, as I had 
promised the waiting Mirror photog- 
raphers and the moving-picture men I 
should do. 

In an instant I was beyond the cliffs 
and over the channel. Far beneath me 
I saw the Mirror’s tug, with its stream 
of black smoke. It was trying to keep 
ahead of me, but I passed it in a jiffy. 
Then the thickening fog obscured my 
view. Calais was out of sight. I could 
not see ahead of me at all nor could I 
see the water below. There was only 
one thing for me to do and that was to 
keep my eyes fixed on the compass. 
| My hands were covered with long, 
Scotch woolen gloves, which gave me 
good protection from the cold and fog; 
|but the machine was wet and my face 
was so covered with dampness that I had 
| to push my goggles up on my forehead. 
|I could not see througn them. I was 
traveling at over a mile a minute. The 





| distance straight across from Dover to| 


I was up fif- | 


It was half | 
I felt that trou- | 





Calais is only twenty-two miles, and I| 
knew that land must be in sight if I| 


could only get below the fog and see it. 


So I dropped from an altitude of about | 


two thousand feet until I was half that 
height. The sunlight struck upon my 
face and my eyes lit upon the white and 
sandy shores of France. I felt happy, 
but I could not find Calais. Being un- 
familiar with the coast line, I could not 
locate myself. I determined to recon- 
noiter and come down to a height of 
about five hundred feet and traverse the 
shore. 

Meanwhile, the wind had risen and the 


currents were coming in billowy gusts. | 


I flew a short distance inland to locate | 


myself or find a good place on which to | 


alight. It was all tilled land below me, 
and rather than tear up the farmers’ 
fields I decided to drop down on the hard 
and sandy beach. I did so at once, mak- 
ing an easy landing. Then I jumped 
from my machine and was alone upon 


(Continued on page 580.) 
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\n American Girl’s Daring’ Do You Know the Health Value 
of Grapes ? 
—and Grape Juice? 





HAT they 


are blood builders and tonic, 
yielders of energy and vitality, enemies of 
dyspepsia ? 


---That across the water grape “cures” are 
an institution, and that thousands benefit by 
them yearly? 


---That pure rich grape suice, undiluted and 
unsweetened, gives you all these health qualities 
in a delightful, delicious and refreshing form--- 


---And that the purest and richest grape juice 
that it is possible to produce is 


armours 


Grape Juice 
The Family Drink 
Bottled Where the Best Grapes Grow. 


The Armour Plants, situated in the heart of 
the famous Michigan and New York vineyard 
districts, command the cream of each season’s 
crop. 


The splendid purple Concords, left on the 
vines until ready to burst with the juice, go to 
press the day they are gathered. 


Preservation is by sterilization and air tight 
bottling. 


Drunk with meals and between meals, Ar- 
mour’s Grape Juice refreshes and invigorates, 
offering a resistance to the enervating effect of 
hot weather. 


Is sold by most grocers and druggists, at foun- 
tains, buffets and clubs. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send 
you a trial dozen pints for $3, express prepaid. 
Address Armour & Company, Dept. 147, Chicago. 


ARMOUR ao COMPANY 
® , 











In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly."’ 
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An American Girl’s Daring» How to Revise Schedule K 
Exploit 


(Continued from page 579 

the shore. But it was only for a few 
moments. A crowd of fishermen—men, 
women and children each carrying a pail 
of sand worms—came rushing from al] 
directions toward me. They were chat- 
tering in French, of which I compre- 
hended sufficient to discover that they 
knew I had crossed the channel. These 
humble fisherfolk knew what had hap- 
pened. They were congratulating them- 
selves that the first woman to cross in 
an aeroplane had landed on their fishing 
beach. 

It was now nearly seven o’clock and I 
felt like eating breakfast. I knew that 
friends at Dover and Calais were anxious 
to hear the result of the trip. Just be- 
fore I had started, some one had thrust 
a London Mirrer between my woolen 
coat and my raincoat, as a further pro- 
tection from the cold. I tore off the 
margin of this paper, sat down on the 
sand and wrote a telegram, while curious 
fishermen pressed about me. From one 
of them I learned that Hardelot was the 
nearest place and was about two miles 
distant. I asked a fisherboy to take the 
message for me. I had no money with 
which to pay him, as I had expected to 
land at Calais among waiting friends. 
But the fisherboy took the message and 
the operator sent it. Who paid for it I 
do not know. Then I hunted up a life- 
saving station near by, and one of the 
men kindly telephoned to Boulogne the 
news of my safe descent—this also with- 
out charge. 

I had to send these messages by some 
one, for I feared to leave my aeroplane 
with an inquisitive crowd of strangers 
_ who had never seen one at close range 
before. Perhaps I misjudged the fisher- 
men. They were helpful and thought- 
ful in every way. Taking note of the 
rapidly rising tide, they made me under- 
stand that the aeroplane should be moved 
higher up on the beach. An aeroplane 
is a difficult thing to handle. I did not 
want my machine harmed, so I picked 
out an elderly, sensible-looking fisher- 
man, who seemed greatly interested in 
the mechanism, and put him in charge 
of the moving. It was pleasant to no- 
tice with what care these fishermen, 
even the children, handled the aeroplane 
under my direction, while pushing it up 
the beach to a place of safety. 

An incident that pleased me more 
than anything else was the hospitality 
of one of the fisherwomen. She insisted 
upon serving me with a very welcome 
cup of hot tea, accompanied by bread 
and cheese. The tea was served in a 
cup fully six times as large as an ordi- 
nary teacup and was 80 old and quaint 
that I could not conceal my admiration 
of it. The good-hearted woman insisted 
upon giving it to me, and no cup that I 
have ever won or ever shall win as an 
aero trophy will be prized more than this. 

It was not long before all of. Hardelot 
was racing to the beach. Foremost 
among the crowd I gladly recognized my 
good English friends, whose guest at 
luncheon I had been a few days before 
—Miss Whiteley and her American 
guest, Miss Frances Drake, of Chicago. 
So overjoyed were they to see me safely 
across the channel that they lifted me 
impulsively on their shoulders and bore 
me over the sands. I felt more uncom- 
fortable than I had at any time during 
the trip. Perhaps I ought not to admit 
it, but I note the fact because the Mir- 
ror photographers and moving-picture 
men, who, on hearing of my landing, had 
rushed over from Calais on their auto- 
mobiles, caught this particular scene 
with their cameras, and that means that 
they will give it to the public. 

The good-natured fishermen were wild 
with delight. They were ready to do 
anything for me. They were only too 
willing to tote my machine over two 
miles along the beach and to put it back 
into the Bleriot hangar, where a week 
before I had seen it reposing peacefully 
and invitingly by the sands of Hardelot. 

The newspaper representatives, as 
soon as they arrived from Calais, pro- 
duced a bottle of champagne from a 
place of careful concealment and insisted 
that I permit them to drink my health 
while seated in the machine. Of course 
I did so—anything to oblige these faith- 
ful recorders of the events of the day. 
But the real refreshment, I confess it, 
was a cup of hot and fragrant tea and 


some delicious little cakes that Mrs. 
Whiteley served in the warm and spa- 
cious dining-room of her hospitable 


mansion, 

I had no change of garments, but the 
Mirror men had taken my long seal coat 
on the tug across the channel, the day 
before, while they were waiting my ar- 
rival, and it covered my flying suit ef- 
fectively. Then I got into an automo- 
bile and motored to Calais, about thirty 
miles distant, in time to catch a fast 


train that took me into Paris at seven 
p. m., a very tired but a very happy 
woman. 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


OME of my readers have questioned 
my attitude toward assessment as- 
sociations. I have never denied 

that these fraternal associations have 
social advantages that commend them. 
I have simply contended that one who 
joins such an association under the be- 
lief that it affords life insurance at 
lower rates than are paid to old-line 
companies—and all such fraternal asso- 
ciations that insure make this claim 

labors under a delusion from which he is 
likely to awaken. The old Mutual Re- 
serve Life Insurance Company was an 
example and a warning as to this theory. 
It was started on the same basis that 
characterizes the fraternal assessment 
companies of to-day, and its end was 
disastrous. Its career fully illustrated 
the fallacy of the assessment theory. 

A recent meeting of the Modern 
Woodmen, at Chicago, offered another 
illustration. It was there decided by 
officials of that fraternal organization to 
increase the insurance rates to its mem- 
bers from fifty to one hundred per cent. 
This was rendered necessary—as like 
action has been rendered necessary with 
other associations of the kind—by the 
steady increase in the annual number of 
deaths of members and the increasing 
burdens thereby placed on surviving 
members. Old-line insurance shas no 
such contingency. The rate of premium 
the policy-holder is required to pay is 
definitely stated in his policy and does 
not change. Moreover, it is reducible 
in amount from time to time by divi- 
dends that accrue. No person who in- 
telligently considers the subject can hes- 
itate as between these two systems of 
life insurance. 

H., Stockton, Col.: Of the companies mentioned 
by you the New York Life has the largest assets. 

R., Houston, Texas: The company appears to be 
one of the better class of lesser insurance companies. 

Topeka, Kans.: I have no information regarding 
the insurance company at Wichita. It is a purely 
local concern. 

H., Shippensburg, Pa. : 
one and not very strong. 
stock. 

R., Marshfield, Oregon: You send me no data 
about the companies, but I judge that they are 


purely assessment concerns of which you had better 
beware. 

B., South Omaha, Neb., and K., New Haven, Conn.: 
The Postal Life Insurance Company is strong and 
in good standing and you may safely insure in it. It 
is an old-line company, subject to State supervision 

T., Galesburg, Ill.: Thereis no information re- 
garding the company available, but it is evidently a 
mere assessment association, and therefore to be 
avoided. 

K., Indianapolis : 1. The company is reported to be 
in good condition, but you should be able easily to 
find out all about a concern located in your own city. 
2. The tontine policy is in bad repute. 


ee, Eee 
The Real Estimate. 


OU may hold a grand opinion 
Of your cerebral dominion ; 
May appraise yourself at flattering amounts. 
You may think you ‘re It or Itter: 
But (although the truth be bitter) 
It is what the other fellows think that counts. 


The company is a local 
I would not invest in its 





You may think the planet quivers 
Every time your foot delivers 
To the surface of the earth your might¥ weight ; 
You may think all time shall end 
With your going; but, my friend, 
What the other fellows think decides your fate. 


You may have your full approval 
Till you think that your removal 
Would project the solar system o’er the brink. 
Yet the thinking you may do 
Om the subject known as “you” 
Counts for naught—it’s what the other people 
think. 
When your bonnet-band is swelling 
And you ’d fain be loudly telling 
What a marvelous phenomenon you are, 
Spend an hour, instead, discerning 
What the others think— just learning 
If your stock, in open market, reaches par ! 
STRICKLAND GILLILAN. 


CHEDULE K needs to be revised, 
S but not in the old and discredited 
way. The tariff board, in its sci- 
entific and accurate report on the wool 
schedule, last December, showed the im- 
practicability of the old method of tarif 
revision and President Taft’s wisdom in 
vetoing the wool bill of the extra ses- 
sion last summer. aftirming 
some of the present rates to be too high 
and suggesting a new and more equitable 
method of fixing the duty, the report 
gives no support to those who would 
hopelessly cripple a great national in- 
dustry by a too drastic cut in the tariff. 
The industry, if it is to live, must be 
given sufficient protection to offset the 
increased cost of producing raw wool 
and of manufacturing in this country as 
compared with other wool growing and 
manufacturing countries. The highest 
average cost of production of wool in the 
world is registered in the State of Ohio 
and contiguous territory, while the low- 
est cost is in Australia. The fine wools 
of the Ohio region bear an average 
charge of production of nineteen cents 
per pound; yet if account is taken of the 
entire wool production of the country, 
including both fine and coarse wools, the 
average charge against the clip is nine 
and one-half cents per pound. In South 
America the corresponding charge is be- 
tween four and five cents per pound. 
For Australasia the board does not at- 
tempt to give an exact figure, but states 
that the average cost falls materially 
below the South American. 

In the same way, it is proven that the 
cost of manufacturing woolen and 
worsted yarn and cloth in the United 
States is much higher than in Europe. 
The cost of erecting and equipping a 
woolen mill is about forty-five per cent. 
greater in this country than in England. 
Wages, it is well known, are much 
higher, and, while it frequently happens 
that high wages and low labor costs go 
together, this is not true in the woolen 
industry. In the matter of efficiency of 
labor, European countries have the ad- 
vantage of the United States, even 
though the wages paid are less, their 
factories enjoying an adequate supply of 
skilled labor trained for generations in 
this one industry. In the United States, 
on the contrary, unskilled immigrants 
without previous experience constitute 
a large portion of the labor. In some 
districts this population fluctuates 
greatly and the manufacturer is obliged 
continually to break in a new set of in- 
experienced operatives. In general, as 
to relativity of cost, the report shows 
that the cost of turning wool into yarn 
in this country is about double that in 
England, the leading competing country, 
and that the cost of turning yarn into 
cloth is somewhat more than double. 

The present method of levying duties 
upon raw wool the board finds to be de- 
fective, since, owing to the varying 
shrinkages of the different kinds of 
wool, it effectively excludes many heavy 
wools which would be of great value to 
our manufacturers. It finds also that 
the present duty of thirty-three cents 
per pound on scoured wool is prohibitive, 
keeping out certain desirable low-priced 
wools which would, if admitted, take 
the place of the cheap substitutes now 
being used. These cheap wools are of 
such heavy shrinkage that it is out of 
the question to import them in an un- 
scoured state, and the excessive scoured 
wool duty prevents them from being im- 
ported scoured. Aside from the difficul- 
ties of an ad valorem rate from the 
standpoint of administration, and be- 
cause of undervaluations, of revenue 
also, the report says furthermore, ‘‘An 
ad valorem rate would give.a high duty 
per pound when prices are high; that is, 
when the consumer most needs relief 
and the producer is most able to bear 
competition. With a low price of wool 
the duty per pound would be low; that 
is, at the time when the consumer has 
less need of competing wools and the 
producer is least able to bear competi- 
tion.’’ 

The board condemns the method of an 
ad valorem duty upon raw wool and 


vealiie 


recommends a specific duty on the 
scoured content of raw wool. This is 
its most radical suggestion. If this 


were done, it would then be possible to 
levy a specific duty on tops and yarns. 
Under an ad valorem system, the duty 
fluctuates with the fluctuations in the 
market value of the raw material, while 
the differences in manufacturing cost 


remain relatively constant. The sp: 
cific method, on the other hand, woul 
make it possible to maintain the duty a 
a constant and definite figure correspond 
ing to a constant and definite differenc: 
in the cost of production at home ar 
abroad. 

As to woven fabrics, the board recog 
nizes it would be impracticable to adopt 
a purely specific system of duties 
Fabrics are not standardized, and nm 
feasible scheme of classifying them ac 
cording to differences in conversion cost 
has yet been worked out. The report 
suggests, therefore, for woolen fabric 
a specific compensatory duty with an a 
valorem rate. But a flat ad valoren 
rate for both low and high grade good; 
would not be equitable. ‘‘In certai: 
grades of fabrics,’’ says che board, ‘‘th: 
value of the material is a very larg: 
proportion of the total value and th 
cost of manufacture relatively smal] 
In the case of expensive and finely fin 
ished goods, on the other hand, the cost 
of material becomes less important and 
the labor or conversion cost becomes at 
increasingly large proportion of the 
cost. The result is that a flat rat: 
adequate to offset the difference in th: 
cost of production on the finer goods 
must be prohibitive on cheaper goods. 
Conversely, the rate which merely equal- 
izes the difference in cost of production 
on cheaper goods would be inadequat: 
to equalize the difference in the cost of 
finer goods. A fair solution seems to 
be the adoption of a graduated scale, 
under which the ad valorem rate as- 
sessed properly on goods of low value 
should then increase progressively, ac- 
cording to slight increments of value, 
up to whatever maximum rate should be 
fixed.’’ 

It was not the province of the tariff 
board to propose rates, and it has not 
done so. It has given, however, to one 
of the most complicated subjects in the 
tariff discussion a non-partisan and sci- 
entific study of comparative costs in 
production and manufacture the world 
over. It has proven the necessity of 
adequate protection to the American 
wool grower and manufacturer. It has 
revealed the inequalities of the present 
tariff and has suggested a better and 
more equitable method for the levying 
of duties on raw material and finished 
product to counterbalance the cost of 
production and manufacture at home 
and abroad. With the data thus fur- 
nished it, it should not be difficult for 
Congress, if it approached the problem 
in a non-partisan spirit, to produce a 
revised Schedule K which would con- 
tinue to encourage the American pro- 
ducers of raw wool and the American 
manufacturers of woolen goods, and at 
the same time protect the interests of 
the ultimate consumer. A drastic cut 
in the wool tariff would immediatel) 
reduce the number of sheep raised in the 
United States, and this would at once 
create increased cost of living. Sucha 
result would be of advantage neither to 
the producer of wool nor to the ultimate 
consumer. Let the people bear this 
fact in mind. 


‘A New Typhoid Serum. 


ROFESSOR METCHNIKOFF, at 
the Pasteur Institute, Paris, work- 
ing with Dr. Broughton Alcock, 

has discovered a new vaccine against 
typhoid fever, according to a cablegram. 
Hitherto, the vaccines used have been 
prepared with bacilli killed by heat, but 
the results were never satisfactory with 
white men. The new vaccine, the result 
of much study and experiment, is of 
living bacilli, is not very virulent, and 
is simple and harmless. 


LESLIE’S PRESIDENTIAL 
VOTING CONTEST 


(See page 560) 





My choice for the next president of 
the United States is 
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1 party hat, with cut brim and faced 
beige taffeta, and pansies in natural 
coloring. 


A Severe style hat for morning wear. 
Four loops of huge taffeta its only 
trimming. 


























Hat of sage green hemp with four wonder Evening hat of pink chiffon and green hemp 
ed scale, ful plumes of sage green, co bronze trimmed with taffeta ribbon roses in a dull 
rate as green and deep mustard shade. rose shade and dull green leaves of taffeta 
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Hat of white hemp with a facing of black 
velvet. White aigrette emanating from 
a cabuchon of black velvet. 


Fluffy white ostrich used as a brim trimming on 
a black hemp hat, with a velvet bow in brilliant 
crimson shade. 











Motor bonnet of shirred pink chiffon built over a frame of reeds. 
Streamers of black velvet on which are tacked clusters of 
pink roses. 
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] vening hat of leghorn faced with heliotrope 
chiffon. A wreath of lavender blossoms and 
green leaves nestles on a frill of silk lace. 


Lingerie hat to be worn with a black and white 
striped marquisette gown. Black velvet streamer 
trimming and frill of lace encircling the crown. 
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PHOTOS JOEL FEDER 
Hat of hemp covered with printed chiffon. A Taffeta outfit, cape, gown and hat. Blue and New lamp shade hat of white milan and ruffle Afternoon hat of chiffon and lace with a leg- 
pomegranate and foliage on left side, taffeta pink taffeta changeant used with black taffeta, of lace. Muff to match of chiffon covered with horn crown. Four American beauty roses 


bow at right. and pink roses encircle the hat’s crown. val and net lace. under the brim. 











“Twenty-five” 


Model SS 


Self-Starter 


$950 


f. o. b. Detroit 


Equipped with 32 x 354 inch tires, dual ignition, 
demountable and quick detachable rims, gas tank, 
extra rim, top, windshield, 5 lamps, horn, tools and 
tire repair kit, long stroke motor, 3 speeds, enclosed 
valves, magneto. 


Standard Model 


$850 


f. o. b. Detroit 


This is fully equipped, and the specifications are 
the same as Model S S. It has not, however, the 
self-starter.and other special features mentioned 
above. 


General R-C-H Specifications 


Motor—4 cylinders, cast en bloc—34-inch bore, 
65-inch stroke. Two bearing crank shaft. Timing 
gears and valves enclosed. Three-pointsuspension. 
Drive—Left side. Irreversible worm gear, 16-inch 
wheel. Control—Center lever operated through 
H plate, integral with universal joint housing just 
below. Springs—Front, semi-elliptic ; rear, full el- 
liptic and mounted on swivel seats. Frame— 
Pressed steel channel. Axles—Front, I-beam, drop- 
forged; rear, semi-floating type. Body—English 
type, extra wide seats. Wheelbase—110 inches. 
Full equipment quoted above. 
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Model S S—5-Passenger Touring Car 


110-inch wheelbase 





Wanted—1000 Dealers 


Our selling problem this season has been a peculiar 
one. Naturally, our original aim was to get as wide a 
distribution as possible. But the demand for the R-C-H 
so far exceeded all expectations that our entire output for 
1912 was speedily oversold. And this left many sections 
without R-C-H representation, simply because we could 
not supply the cars. 


We shall manufacture this season in round numbers 
10,000 cars. For the season of 1913 our output will be 
increased to 30,000 cars. Our present dealers tell us that 
they will take care of 15,090. That leaves 15,000 for 
sections where the R-C-H is not at present represented. 
And that in turn offers a golden opportunity to the right 
dealer in much of the best territory in the country. 


‘ 

We are keeping this announcement free from bombast, 
from ‘‘bunk,’’ from ‘‘hot air,’’ from all the glittering 
generalities that are handed you every day. We prefer, 
even, not to dwell upon the sales record of the car and its 
popularity with the public. You probably know it; or if 
you don’t, ask your brother-dealer in a town where there 
is an R-C-H dealer. 


Sut ask yourself these questions: What does your 
public 





the people to whom you must sell—demand ina 
ear? And given two cars possessing all these features, 
would the average man prefer to pay a lower or higher 
price? 


Of course the answer to the second question is self- 
evident. So let us consider the first. The average man 
wants ina car five things—sturdiness, comfort, beauty, 


power, roadability. We claim that no car at twice its 
price excels the R-C-H in these essentials. If this claim 
is true—and we ask only a man’s judgment after he has 
seen the car himself—is not the R-C-H the best car on 
the market from the dealer’s standpoint as well as that of 
the public? 


This advertisement may seem a little premature. But 
we want ample time to consider carefully every applica- 
tion made to us. We want the best dealers—men who 
will stay with the proposition year in and year out; men 
who will take the same pride that we do in the R-C-H 
watchwords of good work, good value and good will; men 
who will put as much care into selling the R-C-H as we 
do into making it. 


So write us today; tell us about yourself. For if 
you’re the right man in the right place, we think the 
R-C-H offers you the best opportunity for a big business 
success that exists in the industry today. 


R-C-H Service Stations 


R-C-H service and supply stations in all large centers 
will be a feature of our 1912-13 policy. Many of them 
are already in operation--a photograph of one is shown 
below. Others will be established as rapidly as possible; 
so that no R-C-H owner anywhere will be far from a base 
as well equipped to attend to his wants as the factory it- 
self. In California or Maine, Minnesota or Texas, the 
R-C-H owner will be able to obtain repair parts within 
24 hours. 


R-C-H Corporation, s*t'r 1 Detroit, Michigan 


ATLANTA, 548 Peachtree St. CHICAGO, 2021 Michigan Ave. 
Branches. mateo 


CLEVELAND, 2122 Euclid Ave. KANSAS CITY, 3501 Main St. 
LOS ANGELES, 1242 South Flower St. 





BUFFALO, 1225 Main St. 


DENVER, 1520 Broadway 


DETROIT, Woodward and Warren Aves. MINNEAPOLIS, 1206 Hennepin Ave. 
NEW YORK, 1989 Broadway 
PHILADELPHIA, 330 North Broad St. 





R-C-H Service Station 


Lycaste Street and Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
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